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ENDYMION 


Unless the hurrying moon has crept 
Beside your bed the while you slept, 
And, lingering, laid her lips along 

Your lips, deal not with sacred song! 


Yet if with moonkist lips you sing, 
The falling flower or blossoming | 
Is theme enough, or starlit sky, 
The clouds that rest or float or fly, 


A momentary joy or pain, 

A sunlit leaf in April rain, 

Or wind, or any kind of weather, 
Or lovers two and two together. 


James BRANNIN. 
Washington, D. C. 
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A TALLOW-CHANDLER'’'S WIFE 


‘*Mrs. Gardiner, wife of a tallow-chandler on Snow-hill, not 
in the learned way, but a worthy, good woman.”’ 

Mr. James Boswell, in his somewhat condescending manner, 
quotes the above from what he calls an “‘artless account’’ by 
Francis Barber of Dr. Johnson’s early friends. Artless it may 
be, but one suspects that style, like love, is somewhat affected 
by propinquity, and that the Negro servant had not been alto- 
gether uninfluenced by his years of service with the ‘‘Rambler’’. 
At any rate, his nice phrase has spurred many a reader’s fancy; 
and doubtless some lovers of Johnson, who ‘‘would rather a wife 
could make a pudding than translate Epictetus’’ have felt a glow 
of interest in this shadowy tallow-chandler’s wife, and have wished 
to know more of her history. Such, if they were curious enough 
to look, have found but little in the books, and so have been 
obliged to piece out a portrait from imagination, an entertaining 
if sometimes doubtful pursuit. 

‘‘Ann Hedges Gardiner—Front—Oct. 18, 1789—73 yrs.’’ So 
reads the burial record in St. Sepulchre’s Church, Snow Hill. 
There are a few other hints to build on. We know that she was 
introduced to Johnson by Mary Masters, the poetess, a Norfolk 
woman who lived at Edward Cave’s in St. John’s Gate, and who 
became acquainted with the young Lichfield scholar in those 
hard, early years when he was writing for Cave’s Gentleman's 
Magazine, and fighting for a mere livelihood in literary London. 
The literary Miss Masters, who also hoped to make the Muse a 
prop and a stay, published a book of very ordinary poems in 1738; 
and in the list of subscribers, which in those difficult days canny 
authors prefixed to their volumes, one finds the following :— 


Stephen Gardiner, Esq. ; 
Mrs. Gardiner, late of }n orwich 


It is a fair guess that these are the worthy chandler and his wife, 
and that they had not long before come up to London and estab- 


lished themselves in business. Whether Mrs. Gardiner was a 
widow at the time of Mrs. Johnson’s death in 1752—the year 
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when Barber lists her among the Doctor’s friends—we don’t 
know. At least the husband is never referred to in the Life; 
and after the first mention, there is more than one reference to 
her as ‘‘the tallow-chandler’’, as if she had been left a widow 
and had for years carried on the business herself. 

We know that she had a business head. In June, 1784, John- 
son, in a letter upon some not disclosed matter, to the Reverend 
Dr. Hamilton, vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, says :— 


.... Mrs. Pellé is a bad manager for herself, but I will 
employ a more skilful agent, one Mrs. Gardiner, who will 
wait upon you and employ Pellé’s money to the best 
advantage. 


Building from a phrase in one of Miss Masters’s letters (she 
eked out a second volume of verse by including some of her 
epistolary riches), I take leave to paint my heroine as small in 
figure; for her friend writes of one ‘‘Ann’’, then recovering | 
from an illness, as a person who will never be large. And though 
Miss Masters may have had a dozen other Anns in her acquain- 
tance, I fancy that it was of Ann Gardiner that she wrote. 
So with ‘‘excellent good sense’’, business mind, and constitu- 
tional smallness, Mrs. Gardiner walks very clear before me—a 
brisk, motherly little woman, bright-eyed, and retaining a slight 
Norfolk accent. 

Motherly of course, for she was “‘pious and charitable’, ‘‘very 
zealous in the support of the Ladies’ Charity School in the par- 
ish of St. Sepulchre,’’ a school for training poor girls to read and 
write, and so sending them along to a more assured happiness. 
She showed some of this zeal by coaxing Johnson to use his 
good offices in procuring charity sermons from notable preach- 
ers; and we read that in 1769 he got the famous Dr. Thomas 
Percy, who, with the Rev. Mr. Butter, preached on Sunday, the 
26th of November, with such eloquence that there was drawn 
from the pockets of the London burghers the sum of £23., 
16s., 10d. 

Johnson himself was a regular subscriber from 1777, and 
one wonders why he was not sooner persuaded by the earnest 
little widow: the early sixties had brought his pension and 
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ease in money matters; he was never slow to assist a good 
cause, and in all those years he had been Mrs. Gardiner’s 
close friend. 

Of course, in any consideration of her character, it is this 
friendship that arrests one most: it argues for Mrs. Gardiner’s 
intelligence, and for Johnson’s humanness. From his wife’s 
death until his own he dined on Snow Hill often; he found her 
house a refuge, and her sympathy a comfort. 

Of Easter Day, 1777, he wrote in his Journal:— 


I dined by appointment with Mrs. Gardiner, and passed 
the afternoon with such calm gladness of mind as it is very 
long since I have felt before. 


Yet on the very morning of that day he had been ‘‘much dis- 
tressed’’. And we can see him leaving Bolt Court and wending 
his way along Fleet Street, heavy in spirit, plagued with the 
thoughts of things left undone, racking his mind for the memory 
of good deeds to balance what he regarded as evil. Then in 
St. Clement’s church he prayed—for his wife, dead twenty-five 
years, but still very living and present to him; and for his friends. 
After that he took communion, and suddenly felt a little lighten- 
ing of his burdens; and so, after praying again, he went away. 
We can fancy him moving slowly from the church, unheedful of 
the members of the congregation, and rolling through Temple 
Bar into Fleet Street. 

On his left he passed the old church of St. Dunstan’s, and on 
his right the Devil Tavern. Its sign might have reminded 
him, if he thought in symbols, of his own case. It depicted 
Dunstan, that excellent artificer in brass and iron, seizing 
the devil by the nose with a pair of tongs. Thus Johnson 
himself, tormented by melancholy and superstition, took the 
offensive even as the old saint, and attacked his demons with 
his reason and his faith, though perhaps with less spectacular 
success. 

A little farther on he turned into the Mitre Tavern—that 
Johnsonian rendezvous par excellence,—and left an order witha 
waiter to send a sweetbread to Mrs. Williams for her dinner, 
she being a little indisposed and disinclined to dine out. 
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He proceeded down the Fleet, not pausing at the entrance to 
Bolt Court, place of his own domicile; and as he walked, he 
swung his arms, and rolled from side to side like a sailor, so that 
two boys dressed in blue with white hats (they were appren- 
tices living in Bridewell) stopped to look at him and yaw-haw, 
though not till he had got safely past, for his formidable figure 
did not encourage bumptious derision. He crossed Fleet 
Market, and went on to Ludgate Hill, turning to the north 
up the Old Bailey past the Sessions House, where in October, 
1769, he had gone to swear to the good character of his friend 
Joseph Baretti, then on trial for murder. Near Newgate he 
came upon an open space, gardens and a churchyard, at one side 
of which, at the top of Snow Hill, stood St. Sepulchre’s church. 
Very near by on this same street was a fine spacious inn, the 
Saracen’s Head—one of the great coaching inns just outside the 
city, which sent ‘‘machines’’ and wagons and carriers in all di- 
rections,—to Aylesbury, Chipping Camden, Oxford, Warwick, 
Stow-on-the-Wold. 

Snow Hill was a good residence street lined with fair houses. 
Before one of these—I suppose it a comfortable Georgian house 
of red brick with stone trimmings, and a fine, pilastered doorway, 
its fanlight showing the number—he paused and drummed at 
the knocker. The door popped open, for all the world as if the 
maid had been on the lookout, and there she stood curtsying 
on the threshold, a wholesome, red-cheeked lass like the poetic 
milkmaid that Thomas Nabbes, Esq., and the Reverend Robert 
Herrick have done so much to make at once corporeal and im- 
mortal. Farm girl she no doubt was, some Sally from Norfolk 
received into service and half-companionship by the older Nor- 
wich woman. As for the Doctor, if he scoffed at the rural pan- 
egyrics of the sentimental poets, he had no hatred of a red cheek, 
and I should be by no means surprised if he bestowed on Sally a 
hearty kiss,—that nice variety of the avuncular salute which is 
often claimed by and permitted middle-aged gentlemen who have 
a way of remembering that they were once young. Doubtless 
the startled Sally recoiled a little, titillated nevertheless; and 
then ushered the visitor into the parlor. It was not a large room, 
but neat and shining: at one side a Pembroke table; on the 
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mantle some figures in Chelsea china; between the windows was 
a mirror in a gilt frame; there was an easy, armed chair, and 
a sofa with feather cushions; against one wall was a shelf of 
books, and among these a seventeen-volume edition of Dr, 
Swift, in which Mrs. Gardiner’s name appeared as a subscriber, 
If she was not in the learned way she was at least intelligent 
and awake to literature. Or was she just trying to live up to 
her acquaintance with Johnson? 

The Doctor was squinting into a volume of Swift as his hostess 
entered, rustling in black silk, her overskirt panniered, a fine, 
white linen kerchief at her throat. 

‘It’s fine spring weather,”’ said she, as they shook hands. 

*‘Ay, it is warmer,’’ said the Doctor. 

“I should like to be in the country, now,’’ said the lady. 
‘*When spring comes, I always feel the stir of it, and I wish for 
green fields.’’ 

‘‘No, ma’am, London signboards are better than meadow- 
grass,’’ grunted the Doctor. ‘‘But if I were in the country, do 
you know what I would do? I would roll down hill. I once did 
roll down hill at Langton’s. It is vivifying: it renews life. There 
is something in the fable of Antzus.”’ 

“The idea of Doctor Johnson, who made the dictionary, 
rolling down hill!’’ exclaimed the lady. 

“*It’s an idea that many people would like to laugh at; but 
let them laugh!’’ 

He waved the volume of Swift. ‘‘It is some years since I 
looked into Swift,’’ said he. ‘‘He has a good, direct style, neat 
and finished. He goes tothe point. And there is this to be 
said of him: the dog was not a borrower. Like his tub, he sits 
on his own bottom.’’ 

At this moment Sally, who had departed up the hill with a 
basket on her arm in the direction of the Saracen’s Head, 
came skipping into the house, the basket covered with a white 
cloth. Then from below stairs there came at once a delicious 
odor of cooked meat; and Sally appeared to say that dinner 
was served. 

The dining-room was one flight down, and there Samuel John- 
son stretched his legs under the table, squared his elbows, 
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and ignoring the apple-cheeked Sally and even his hostess, ate. 
There was a leg of pork, boiled very tender and garnished with 
cloves; for roots there were carrots and turnips. Followed a 
roast chicken; and then an apricot tart with cream; and to cap 
all, a fine, ripe pineapple which a friend of Mrs. Gardiner’s had 
grown under glass, having the year before imported some plants 
from the colony of Jamaica. 

During the meal the Doctor drank chocolate, into which he 
poured large quantities of cream. Altogether it was not a light 
repast; and at the end he slowly heaved himself up from the 
table and moved heavily up the stairs to the parlor, where he 
plumped into a chair by the window with such a crash that Mrs. 
Gardiner trembled for her furniture. As he rested there, weav- 
ing his body a little back and forth as if for exercise, he gave a 
prodigious sigh of satiety. 

“I wonder you never smoked,’’ said Mrs. Gardiner. 

‘I wonder myself, madam. I have often wished that I had 
learned it when I was young. Smoking is highly sedative, and 
to a man of my humor would doubtless be soothing.”’ 

“‘But you grow better?’’ said she, with a touch of maternal 
solicitation in her voice. 

‘Yes, better. But I am often torn between two minds. As 
I think back, I know little good of myself. I pass my time in 
idleness. I resolve, but do not perform.”’ 

“‘And have you not done enough with all your writings and 
your dictionary ?”’ 

‘‘No, madam. We never know that we have done enough. A 
man should not lean on the past, but should look to the future. 
To have done good does not relieve a man from continuing to do 
good. A farmer who has raised grain from his fields one year 
will starve if he does not keep on planting the next. But I am 
resolved on improvement. The booksellers have suggested to 
me that I write the lives of some of the English poets. I think 
I shall do it.’’ 

‘I am glad you are going to write more.”’ 

“I was much cheered by the service this morning,’’ he said 
gravely. ‘‘I must attend divine service oftener.’’ 

‘That is good always,’’ said she. 
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The Doctor mused a little: then his weak eyes took the sus- 
picion of a twinkle. ‘‘Yes, I am decidedly better. Mrs. Gardi- 


ner of Snow Hill is no mean minister to a mind depressed, 


And her dinners! There is much virtue in a dinner.’’ 

“I can give you something else that will do you good,”’ said 
the wily widow. 

**What?”’ 

‘I will let you become a regular subscriber to my charity 
school.’’ 

‘‘Ha! you are a Greek bearing gifts,’’ exploded theDoctor 
with a laugh. ‘‘But I will doit. You have caught me.”’ 

‘I know you do much; but think of these girls! So many of 
them grow up without knowing how to read and write. Some 
folk say that learning will unfit them for servants, that they 
will give themselves airs. I say that it should make them better 
servants.”’ 

The Doctor puffed, and waggled his head. ‘‘To withhold edu- 
cation from anyone is a doubtful procedure. For my part, if a 
wench desires to read and write I would hesitate to say her nay. 
It can do no harm to raise the general level of education; for if 
the poor come to know more the rich will advance in proportion; 
and they will still keep their respective positions.’”’ 

‘*How is the female you found in the street and carried home?”’ 

‘The street-walker? Why, I hear she is doing very well, 
ma’am. The doctors cured her, and now she has a small milli- 
ner’s shop in the country and is, I believe, in very good repute.”’ 

He glanced out of the window at a pair of servant-girls who 
were strolling arm-in-arm down the hill, now and then flinging 
surreptitious glances over their shoulders at two apprentices who 
were following. 

“Temptation idles in the streets. Many a girl is driven toa 
life of immorality who would live clean if she but had the chance. 
Mankind naturally turns to good, but there is a perpetual con- 
test with the old Adam.”’ 

He continued to stare out of the window, but his see-saw was 
less violent. The mildness of a sweet spring day was in the air. 
In front of the houses tradesmen and their wives had come to 
bask for a little in the sun, some of the men in their shirt-sleeves, 
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smoking long church-wardens. The passers-by became more fre- 
quent: a sedan chair moved up slowly, carried by a couple of 
stout-legged Irishmen. Then there was a rattle, and a coach 
charged up the hill on the way to the Saracen’s Head. It was 
the machine from Stow-on-the-Wold, which had broken an axle 
in a mud-hole north of Oxford, and was coming in a day late. 
One lone passenger, a gentleman in a brown cape-coat and a 
cocked hat, was clinging precariously to the top, while at the 
window appeared the anxious face of a young girl in a black 
straw bonnet. 

The Doctor sighed again, his rough knotted hands folded 
themselves across his stomach, and he settled back in his chair 
muttering to himself: his heavy lids drooped a little, and then 
something between a puff and a whistle told that he dozed. 

Mrs. Gardiner tip-toed out and called to the scurrying Sally. 
“Run upstairs and fetch my work-box. Mr. Johnson has a 
button on his coat loose.’’ 

So while the great Cham dozed, and dreamed, and muttered, 
her nimble fingers flitted back and forth till the hanging button 
was secured. Then she settled herself opposite him, and per- 
haps she, too, had forty winks. 

It was six o’clock before the lexicographer, refreshed from his 
drowse and six cups of tea, about which last he made a joke, took 
his lingering leave. 

*‘Whenever I go from your house, I go refreshed in spirit,”’ 
he said earnestly. ‘‘Old friends are best. They know our faults, 
but they pardon them.’’ 

‘You are always too kind to me,’’ said the lady. ‘‘Here isa 
little breast of chicken for Mrs. Williams’s supper, with my 
compliments.’’ 

On his return the Doctor took a new course, down Snow Hill, 
across Holborn bridge, and through Shoe Lane to Fleet Street 
and his house in Bolt Court. And if he had departed in the 
morning with a heavy heart he entered cheerily, and labored 
upstairs to give Mrs. Williams an account of his day. 


Such a genre is perhaps fairly illustrative of Johnson’s con- 
stant friendship for Mrs. Gardiner. 
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In those last days of the autumn of 1784, when the old man 
was fighting against the death he so feared, Ann Gardiner was 
one who was constantly at his house. Hoole’s narrative of that 
period suggests how often :— 


Nov. 23, 1784.—Called about eleven: the Doctor not up: 
Mrs. Gardiner in the dining-room: the Doctor soon came to 
us and seemed more cheerful than the day before. 

Dec. 5.—Went to Bolt Court with Mrs. Hoole after 
eleven: found there Sir John Hawkins; Rev. Mr. Stra- 
han, Mrs. Gardiner and Mr. De Moulins in the dining- 
room. ... After some time the Doctor came to us from 
the chamber, and saluted us all, thanking us all for this visit 
tohim. He said he found himself very bad, but hoped he 
could go well through the duty which he was about to do. 
The sacrament was then administered to all present. My 
son came to us from his church: we were at dinner—Dr. 
Johnson, Mrs. Gardiner, myself, Mrs. Hoole, my son, and 
Mr. De Moulins. 

Dec. 13.—Went to Bolt Court at eleven o’clock in the 
morning. . . . I then went up into his chamber, and found 
him lying very composed in a kind of doze. He spoke to 
nobody. Sir John Hawkins, Mr. Langton, Mrs. Gardiner, 
Rev. Mr. Strahan, and Mrs. Strahan, Doctors Brocklesby 
and Butter, Mr. Steevens, and Mr. Nichols the printer, 
came. While Mrs. Gardiner and I were there, before the 
rest came, he took a little warm milk in a cup, when he 
said something about its not being properly given into 
his hand. 


The evening of that day marked the passing of Samuel 
Johnson. 

This fragmentary account of Hoole’s but confirms our opinion 
of the relations existing between Mrs. Gardiner and Johnson. 
Day after day, as the end approached, she went to be near him, 
determined, too, doubtless, to keep her housewife’s eye on the 
Bolt Court ménage, and see that nothing was neglected for her 
old friend’s comfort. 

To her he left a book, at her selection, as a token of remem- 
brance. It would be interesting to know what book she chose. 
I suspect that she already had all of Johnson’s own. 

From the little I have seen of her, I am drawn mightily to 
Mrs. Gardiner of Snow Hill; because with her I imagine Sam- 
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uel at his humanest. We grow tired of the Johnson of the big 
bow-wow style, of the bull, tossing and goring his opponents, 
and search for glimpses of that sweeter-natured, kindlier man 
who we know existed beneath the Cham that Boswell has 
painted and invited us to worship. In fancying him with Mrs. 
Gardiner we get such a glimpse. 

There is no question that with his strain of vanity he delighted 
in laying down the law from his chair at the Club, and in shin- 
ing in the drawing-room at Mrs. Vesey’s, the fine ladies grouped 
in front of him five deep. And, good conservative that he was, 
he was tickled to be noticed by aristocrats like the fascinating, 
if over-gay, Lady Craven, and by great bishops of the church. 
It is pretty evident,—for the good man was a sound Briton at 
heart,—that he loved a lord. But, in spite of that, and although 
he himself belonged to an aristocracy of intellect, he leaned at 
times toward simple things, and yearned for homely virtues. 
Consequently, he could take his comfort among homely folk. 
Among his friendships of this sort was that with Mr. Diamond, 
the apothecary; with his step-daughter Lucy Porter; and—shall 
I say, above all ?—with the tallow-chandler’s wife on Snow Hill. 


Freperick M. 
Cornell University. 


CLASSICAL STATESMANSHIP 


A curious term, perhaps, is classical statesmanship, certainly 
an uncommon one, Yet we seem to need some way of distin- 
guishing between types of statesmen. As the phrase is here used, 
classical statesmanship is attained whenever a major political 
task of national or international development finds a politician 
whose qualities and fortune make him its leader in healthful ac- 
complishment and the living embodiment of its spirit. The 
task must somehow loom in the path of the right man, else some 
mute inglorious Lincoln may go to his grave unsung. It must 
not be undertaken in Quixotic disharmony with the course of 
contemporary history, else some Randolph of Roanoke will waste 
his genius in fruitless effort. It must consist with national in- 
tegrity, or some Jefferson Davis will be the statesman of national 
disruption rather than of national growth. We call Calhoun a 
great statesman, but must deny him the title of classical states- 
man, for the War of Secession was logically implicit in the posi- 
tion which he was finally forced to take. The Adamses were 
representative Americans who served their country well, but 
what great political movements do they typify? The same may 
be asked about Monroe, despite the association of our traditional 
foreign policy with his name, as indeed it must be asked about 
the greater number of the Presidents. Webster was a powerful 
orator whose theme fired the patriotism of the North, but did 
not Clay represent more thoroughly this period of postponement? 
The man himself must possess traits that peculiarly fit him for 
the circumstances which confront him, or a Buchanan will fail 
to meet a great emergency with greatness of action. He must 
be the leader of the forces making for a great consummation, 
ora Polk will be the medium rather than the inspiration of 
achievement. While Bryan typified important political tenden- 
cies, he failed to give them right direction, and was thus a prod- 
uct rather than a master of his time. With your truly classical 
statesman there is a timely combination of opportunity and fit- 
ness which enables him to make a fruitful contribution to the 
political tradition of his people or of mankind. 
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It is a fascinating pastime to compile a calendar of classical 
American statesmen. Perhaps no two persons could agree upon 
the same list exactly, but by way of suggestion I will present 
briefly the claims of the eleven men to whom I think the title 
applies. The founding of thc Republic was made possible 
through the wise and steadying judgment and the personal dis- 
interestedness of Washington. The accomplishment of the Phil- 
adelphia Convention of 1787 was typified in Madison’s constitu- 
tional sagacity and willingness to compromise to an end. Ham- 
ilton’s illuminating originality and constructive genius served 
to guide and strengthen the new federal organization. The 
system was given both elasticity and balance by Marshall, with 
his positive conservatism and statesmanlike insight into consti- 
tutional interpretation. The equalitarian-individualistic philos- 
ophy and the studied democratic manners of Jefferson offset 
the aristocratic tendencies of the Federalist Party. Jackson’s 
personal force of character and his faith in the common man led 
him to make of the presidency a powerful tribuneship of the 
people. The earlier nationalism found its sponsor in Clay, with 
his advocacy of sectional compromise and his championship of 
national self-assertion along both legislative and diplomatic lines. 
The penetrating insight and inflexible patience of Lincoln shaped 
the solution of the country’s greatest political problem by the 
vindication both of nationalism and of democracy. The rugged 
straightforwardness and integrity of purpose of Cleveland made 
him the exponent of the conception of public office as a public 
trust in a day when it meant a means of private or party gain. 
Roosevelt’s moral strenuousness and ability to lead the people 
inspired the assumption by the American democracy of its full 
national responsibility. Woodrow Wilson’s unbending tenacity 
of opinion and of purpose, together with his intellectualism, his 
idealism, and his passion for positive, constructive results, made 
his contribution the assertion of the leadership of democracy in 
high undertakings and the first great demonstration of the pos- 
sibilities in the leadership of world opinion. 

No doubt we can gain further light upon the meaning of classi- 
cal statesmanship if we take one single example and examine it 
somewhat more in detail. What example is better for this pur- 
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pose than Woodrow Wilson? Much has been written about his 
personality and his victories and failures, but much of the cur- 
rent discussion will appear as irrelevant if once we see him in his 
true light as primarily aclassical statesman. After his years of 
training, Wilson proved a brilliant lecturer in the classroom; a 
distinguished man of letters; a veritable literary politician, such 
as he once called Bagehot; a college president who manifested 
initiative, vision and courage; and a state governor who demon- 
strated the significance of gubernatorial leadership. But the 
earlier periods of Wilson’s life were but preludes to the 
chief magistracy. Furthermore, in the light of classical states- 
manship, matters like Wilson’s handling of the Mexican problem 
become mere incidents, while certain of his shortcomings are 
seen as but defects of his quality. 

There were two main phases of the presidency of Mr. Wilson, 
corresponding to the two great tasks which fortune enabled him 
to shoulder, the two great contributions to politics which he 
made. The first phase was, on the practical side, an era of con- 
structive legislation, when the President guided through Congress 
a series of beneficial enactments which probably have not been 
equalled in America since the days of Hamilton, and which 
would do credit to the political leadership of any country. On 
the spiritual side these were years when the scholar in politics 
was boldly trying to interpret and give effect to a new spirit of 
wholesomeness which had appeared in our political and eco- 
nomic life. The method of the President was to act as the 
spokesman for the country and to dominate Congress and the 
Democratic Party. Measures were introduced by Wilson’s per 
sonal followers, and were pushed through the caucuses, the com- 
mittees and the houses, in the form dictated by Wilson and the 
party leaders. The lines of caucus obligation were drawn taut, 
and the moral pressure upon Congress was intensified by the 
telling use of messages delivered in person to the people over 
the heads of the legislators. Mr. Roosevelt had wielded the big 
stick, but Mr. Wilson applied a technique of presidential pre- 
dominance which was a genuine contribution to the working of 
the American system, and which made it temporarily like the 
English. That technique was the theory of the presidency set 
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forth in his books, and now he developed it with all the deliber- 
ateness of an expert student of the processes of politics and a 
firm believer in the superiority of parliamentary to congressional 
government. Since the adoption of the Constitution the nation 
has been feeling after one or another means of welding together 
the political departments of the government which are in law set 
off against one another, in Wilson’s own words, like planets in 
the system of Newton. The great welding force has been party, 
and the speakership, the floor leadership, committee chairman- 
ships, caucuses, steering committees, conference committees, and 
the House committee on rules, have separately or together been 
instruments of party control. In the hands of Woodrow Wilson 
the presidency was proved to be, in favorable circumstances, 
what he himself had declared it might be: the supreme agency 
of leadership of party and of nation alike. 

The significance of this contribution is understood when one 
considers that normally the leadership of democracy is the leader- 
ship of mediocrity and conformity. The great defect of this 
form of government seems to be its tendency to degenerate into 
a levelling down ; and its leaders are often men who have aver- 
age opinions. Mr. Bagehot said of Sir Robert Peel that he was 
a typical constitutional statesman, and he defines such a states- 
man as a man of uncommon ability and common opinions. It 
would appear that the typical American statesman is a man of 
common ability as well as of common opinions. Into such a 
situation came the purposeful and indomitable will and person- 
ality of Woodrow Wilson to assert the mastery of intellect in the 
face of the emotionalism of democratic politics. The fact 
that his administration has been denounced as personal govern- 
ment indicates that many fail sufficiently to realize that every 
government must be a government of men as well as of laws and 
parties. Above all else, Wilson stands for fearless and uncom- 
promising leadership in high endeavors under the unfavorable 
conditions of modern democracy. If in his second term he led 
whither his people refused to follow, that but indicates that pres- 
idential authority is different from autocracy. A President can 
control Congress and his party only so long as he is the spokes- 
man of public opinion. 
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* The second phase of Wilson’s classical statesmanship was his 
leadership of the peoples of the world in the formation of a so- 
ciety of nations. Just as the Mexican problem was but an inci- 
dent of the first phase, so his decision for war and the conduct 
of the war were, oddly enough, not the chief aspects of the sec- 
ond. Wilson had desired to conserve the spiritual and material 
resources of America for the healing of the nations; but at last 
he felt forced to advise entrance into the struggle. His imme- 
diate objective was the vigorous prosecution of military and naval 
operations, but his ultimate goal was the crystallization of world 
sentiment for a new international viewpoint and for a permanent 
association of nations. Now again, as in his first term, he was 
sensing a new vague spirit, and trying to give it momentum 
and to bring out of it concrete results. And what is this but 
practical idealism par excellence? Credit is due the President 
that he did not interfere with the purely military aspects of the 
war; and the credit is in considerable degree his that in a coun- 
try that had never organized a bureaucracy there was less of a 
breakdown of administration than might have been expected. 
But his favorite rdle was as the organizer of world opinion. He 
preached the doctrines of democracy, self-determination, freedom 
of the seas, open diplomacy, equality of trade conditions, reduc- 
tion of armaments, and a league of nations. It was the latter 
that his single-track mind seized upon as its great aim, and in 
order to get it he deliberately compromised with fear and ven- 
geance. To what extent did he succeed? 

Wilson’s platform was at best a set of generalizations, abstrac- 
tions which had to be concretized into specific articles of settle- 
ment. At the meeting of minds at Paris they were destined to 
varying degrees of success and failure. It is needless to recall 
the factors beyond his control which made success almost impos- 
sible. The league created under the Treaty of Versailles was an 
emasculated form of the association he had conceived; even 
that league was bought with a price; and Wilson failed to per- 
suade the United States to join it. Nevertheless, he may reason- 
ably be called the first world statesman of the modern era. He 
made an extraordinary appeal to the imagination and emotion 
of mankind. He was the first responsible statesman to appeal 
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to a people over the heads of their government. Even though 
he failed in this, the significance of such an act for future inter- 
nationalism has scarcely been appreciated. Above all, Wilson 
formed some sort of league, and gave an impetus to world codp- 
eration and a new ideal of diplomacy in language which has be- 
come a part of the literary heritage of mankind. His supreme 
achievement was his partially successful championship of the idea 
of world union. Writing in 1887, he had remarked, almost in- 
cidentally, that — 


There is a tendency—is there not?—a tendency as yet dim, 
but already steadily impulsive and clearly destined to prevail, 
towards, first the confederation of parts of empires like the 
British, and finally of great states themselves. Instead of 
centralization of power, there is to be wide union with tol- 
erated divisions of prerogative. This is a tendency towards 
the American type—of governments joined with govern- 
ments for the pursuit of common purposes, in honorary 
equality and honorable subordination." 


Thirty-two years later Wilson seized the first possible moment 
since the rise of the modern state system out of the medieval 
ruins of the Roman empire to force through the establishment 
of some such international organization. In so doing he be- 
came the exponent for all time of something that transcends 
without destroying nationalism. Beside this great outstanding 
fact the inevitable defects of his work seem pale. The curing of 
these defects rests with the public opinion and the faith of human- 
ity. In the Assembly of the League he has given that opinion an 
institution through which it can be focussed upon the many faults 
of the settlement and of the League itself. Should this institu- 
tion fail, world federation would in all probability be postponed 
for generations ; but Wilson’s daring leadership of world thought 
in this great purpose will remain a beacon light to challenge the 
daring of the internationally minded men of vision who come 
after him. 

Fortune gave Wilson two great opportunities, and he used 
them well. The first he was enabled by character and training 
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to meet with signal success, despite the fact that some of his 

legislative measures were of doubtful value, and the spirit of the 

new freedom was swept away by the war psychology. The sec- 

ond he undertook with courage, and despite all handicaps he 

attained a worthy measure of success. The test of classical 

statesmanship is not whether a different man could under 
different circumstances have done more, but whether a given 

man in the world as it is has made a positive and lasting 

contribution of major importance. In general, Wilson was ad- 

mirably well suited to his tasks. He possessed a Scotch-Irish 

nature discliplined by the idealism and intellectualism of Amer- 

ican university life. It was his ancestry that made him a fighter, 

and perhaps his academic training that directed his force of 
character into constructive channels. His righteous stubborn- 

ness in standing at whatever cost by the articles of his creed was 

the Scotch-Irish in him. He had the uncompromising will of 
Jackson without Jackson’s ignorance. He showed the political 

astuteness of a Jefferson, though at times he seemed lacking in 

this quality. He possessed something of the constructive bent of 
Hamilton without Hamilton’s originality. He had the political 

expressiveness of a Burke, and some of the clear-headedness 

and altruism of a Gladstone. He approached politics with a 

dignity and a moral purpose that elevated it above its aver- 

age level of vulgar mediocrity, and gave it a tone and a distinc- 

tion; and without pandering to the passions of the people, he 

possessed an almost uncanny ability to arouse the popular imagi- 

nation by the lucid and forceful statement of his ideas. 

There is, of course, another side to the picture. Under the 
stress of the war the eloquence of President Wilson, which had 
been intended to convert the world to a number of principles, 
had in reality mustered not its opinion or its will so much as 
its hopes and its emotion. Wilson had a programme, and the 
peoples thought he had a panacea. If the blame for this rests 
partly upon his shoulders, it must yet be remembered that in 
his leadership of world opinion he was an explorer in a dark con- 
tinent. He had no real precedents to guide him. Perhaps 
he should have compromised a little less at Paris, and a little 
more in Washington. While he was stirred to fight for general 
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principles, he gave too little heed to details and methods. 
Temperament and academic habit alike led him to play a lone 
hand. There was about him a sort of aloofness, an inability to 
throw his mind into the common stock. Above all, his single- 
track mind, while in some respects a great asset, led him into 
his chief mistakes. He was so obsessed with the righteousness of 
his cause that during the war he allowed intolerance to reign in 
the land, and he left the actual building up of popular support 
to a group of cheap propagandists. If at Paris he conceded 
too much to the French, or neglected the economic side of the 
peace, it was because he centred his attention too exclusively 
upon securing a political organization for the world. 

Yet his failures may fairly be put down as more largely the 
failures of humanity, or the results of the political and economic 
forces that conditioned his activities, than as the personal fail- 
ures of Wilson the man. The last word remains to be said upon 
his personality and upon the work which he did. But I think 
that his place in history will be determined not by the laborious 
researches of those who will rebuild for us this period in detail, 
but rather by the essentially classical character of his statesman- 
ship. For classical statesmanship is a matter of bold outlines 
and of the place a man comes to hold in the tradition of the 
nation or of the world, and is not dependent upon minute details 
of history or the subtleties of psychology. It is, in a word, a 
matter of broad interpretation of the objective contribution of a 
statesman, as that contribution is viewed dispassionately and in 
retrospect. 

James Hart. 


The University of Michigan. 


FAR-WANDERER 


Man is not born of his mother’s pains, 
But as the Vast Design ordains : 


A stranger to his troubled mother, 
A brute with no brute for a brother; 


A loaf too heavy for its leaven, 
God in blind grapple for a heaven. 


He stirs at beauty in lake or linn, 
Yet his secret heart is woe within. 


Bitter and brief the love he spurns 
To haste to the killing with kings and kerns. 


As the tale of a dream in low tones told, 
Or a symbol writ on a scroll too old ; 


As a shivering leaf in a sunless June, 
Or a glancing shadow in afternoon ; 


As the foam of a wave that wells unseen, 
Rises, and ruins, and hath not been: 


Lo man the minim that shouts his pride 
O’er cities and ships and much beside; 


Lo man the lonely vagabond, 
Aflounder in his own despond ; 


Lo who for wisdom hungereth 
The fated, feeble prey of death ; 


Lo man afraid, yet gaily brave, 
Hoping he has a soul to save! 


Man who a thousand things doth guess 
Knows only his own homelessness. 


The birds have nests, the fox a bed, — 
Man hath not where to lay his head. 


NicHotas NorMAN. 
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THE ENGLISH SENTIMENTAL DRAMA 
FROM STEELE TO CUMBERLAND 


On a certain evening in January, 1696, that distinguished wit 
and dramatist, William Congreve, returned from the theatre in 
an amused or bewildered frame of mind. For he had gone, we 
fancy, with the rest of fashion, to Old Drury, and had there 
beheld an amazing play. If we could stand for a moment before 
the Drury stage-door, shaking the years from our shoulders, 
after the custom of Charles Lamb, we might re-live a few mo- 
ments in that evening of three centuries ago; and once again 
might see the town entering the theatre of theatres. The play 
is by a young man of twenty-four. Rumor whispers that he will 
win fame, and that he is not unconscious of his promise. Yet 
neither rumor nor young Mr. Colley Cibber himself guesses in 
1696 that he will be poet-laureate, or that he will be whipped by 
Pope’s stinging couplets for this very sin. As for Mr. Congreve, 
he is now twenty-six, and already the author of three successful 
plays. Zhe Way of the World is indeed only four years unborn. 
He may kindly judge the younger dramatist. Once seated, per- 
haps he looks at the bold-lettered programme, and remains tran- 
quil, for title and dramatis persone are merely reminiscent of 
a hundred other plays. The heroine is Amanda; the hero Love- 
less; his friend is Worthy; and the name of the play is Love's 
Last Shift or The Fool in Fashion. As the play begins and con- 
tinues the audience is quietly interested in the familiar stage- 
business. Amanda, deserted by her libertine husband, Loveless, 
still mourns for him, in spite of the comforts of a large inherit- 
ance. Loveless returns secretly to England, but his friend, 
Worthy, to protect Amanda, tells him she is dead. Hastening 
then to Amanda, Worthy, the descendant of scores of restora- 
tion characters, urges Amanda to win back Loveless by the 
threadbare device of enticing him as a lover. Surely there must 
have been a buzz of fashionable conversation during this moth- 
eaten plot, and I fancy that Mr. Congreve yawns a little. 

Few students of Restoration drama would not undertake to fin- 
ish the play from this point, adding the revelation with its cyni- 
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cal wit, the mot on marriage, and the mocking laughter. But 
what trick is this? The audience, including Mr. Congreve, 
suddenly become attentive. Loveless, they discover, is good at 
heart; Amanda has awakened his soul. Loveless looks at 
Amanda compassionately; she at him entreatingly. He weeps. 
So does she. So do the other characters, and so—the audi- 
ence. (I think Mr. Congreve refrains.) Love's Last Shift ends 
in a masque-praising conjugal love. ‘‘One kind, one pitying 
look,’’ says Amanda, ‘‘cancels those wrongs forever.’’ ‘‘Oh,’’ cries 
Loveless, ‘‘seal my pardon with thy trembling lips, while with 
this tender grasp of fond reviving love I seize my bliss, and stifle 
all thy wrongs forever.’’ (embraces her.) Amanda: ‘‘No more; 
I’ll wash away their memory in tears of flowing joy.’’ Loveless: 
‘*Oh, thou hast roused me from my deepest lethargy of vice. . .. 
Thus Jet me kneel and pay my thanks to her whose conquering 
virtue has at last subdued me. Here will I fix, thus prostrate, 
sigh my shame, and wash my crimes in never ceasing tears of 
penitence.’’ Mr. Congreve is quite ill. What is this, pray? A 
comedy ora tragedy? He goes home, according to my fancy, 
dejected. At any rate he later writes doubtfully of the play: 
‘*It has on/y in it a great many things that were like wit, that in 
reality were not.’’ No, Mr. Congreve, it had more; in it was the 
beginning of English sentimental comedy. With dear Loveless 
and dear Amanda the regenerate theatre-goer poured out the first 
of those ‘‘never ceasing tears of the drama of sensibility.’’ ‘‘The 
audience,’’ says Davies, friend of Garrick, as if in admiration of 
the discernment of this dark, earlier, age, ‘‘sked honest tears.”’ 
Seventy-five years later, almost to a day, on January 19, 1771, 
in the same theatre was acted a play which was declared to be “‘the 
best comedy that the present times has produced’’, a—comedy 
in which The Lady's Magazine says there was at last both pro- 
priety of character and the most exquisite sentiment, a comedy 
in which there was benevolence in every incident. This comedy 
was The West Indian, by Richard Cumberland. If we may con- 
veniently think of Love's Last Shift in 1696, as the beginning 
of the sentimental epoch in the drama, we may also regard The 
West Indian, in 1771, as its culmination. Prior to Love's Last 
Shift, in Restoration and in Elizabethan plays may perhaps be 
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discerned the ancestry of the drama of sensibility. It was also 
to flourish long after 7he West /ndian, even after the wholesome 
laughter of She Stoops to Conquer rang through Drury Lane. 
Yet in the seventy-five years between these two performances 
was wrought the change. The never ceasing tears of Loveless, 
which Cibber’s audience had at first derided, and then emulated, 
became typical, during these three quarters of a century, of the 
normal mood of the theatre. Yes, until audiences could listen 
undismayed for twenty-eight evenings in succession as Bel- 
cour (in Zhe West Indian) repeated solemnly: ‘‘I am the off- 
spring of distress and every child of sorrow is my brother;’’ or 
to Blushenly in 7he Natural Son, as he adored Lady Paragon in 
these words: ‘‘The playfulness of your spirit shews the purity 
of your nature; a heart like yours would make an angel’s face 
superfluous; I think with too much reverence of your virtue to 
recollect that you are beautiful.”’ 

One aspect of sentimental comedy is its dullness. ‘‘You 
are,’’ says a character in a play of Cumberland’s, ‘‘as dull asa 
sentimental comedy.’’ Cumberland referred vaguely to the usual 
absence of originality in such comedy. Steele’s Conscious Lov- 
ers, Kelly’s False Delicacy and Cumberland’s The West Indian 
and The Fashionable Lover and The Wheel of Fortune are reada- 
ble plays. It is only when we read a hundred plays by these 
dramatists that we perceive what Cumberland admitted: their 
weather-beaten plots, their reminiscent characters, their dénoue- 
ments of ghastly make-believe, their grandiose preachments, 
their thin laughter, and their triumphant unoriginality. The 
scene of a sentimental comedy is never a palace and seldom a 
drawing-room, but rather a fisherman’s hut (7he Brothers, by 
Cumberland); a merchant’s counting-house (7he West Indian); 
a lawyer’s office (Zhe School for Wives by Kelly); or, as ina 
dozen plays by Cumberlcnd, the lodgings of middle-class fami- 
lies. In such settings among poor lawyers or booksellers or 
sailors or merchants or tradesmen or subordinate officers—in 
short, among all creatures not above, if quite approaching, the 
rank of lady or gentleman—in such settings we may reénact 
these dramas of honest tears. Here virtue is consistently and 
tiresomely triumphant. Here are innumerable plots, covered, © 
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as Leslie Stephen remarked, with ‘‘the mildew of sentiment”, 
Sometimes a heroine, sometimes a hero, but usually a brace of 
lovers are the victims of a miser, an ingrate, a misanthrope, but 
more generally of misunderstandings unrelated either to the 
premised situation or to the characters concerned. Occasionally 
the dramatist’s feeble barriers, such as the diffidence of a lover, 
or the tepid opposition of a parent, break down prematurely, 
and the play threatens to end. In such an emergency the device 
of Cumberland in The Fashionable Lover is the conventional 
one: since the third act has ended with the virtual union of 
Tyrrell and Miss Aubrey, the last two acts are concerned with 
the re-discovery for Miss Aubrey of an uninteresting and quite 
irrelevant father. 

The last twoacts of a sentimental comedy are often, indeed, 
the culmination of its halting, improbable incidents, its dis- 
guises, mistaken identities, @nd its badly built plot. For these 
comedies end not with a conclusion based on the logical devel- 
opment of character and situation, but regularly with a subver- 
sive alteration of character. Thus all the suffering in 7he West 
/ndian is caused by the libertinism of its hero, Belcour. When, 
after four acts, the implications become acute, Belcour repents, 
and the difficulties vanish. In single speeches these flexible folk 
throw off the habits of a lifetime. How we shudder for dear, 
tender Sabina as her dissolute husband, Lord Sensitive (in False 
Impressions) abandons her for Lady Ruby! But though Lady 
Ruby is as charming as ever, Lord Sensitive, in the fifth act, 
repents and wisely re-weds Sabina. Clever persons with a pocket 
full of wills, like Varland in The West Indian; misanthropes 
with legacies (like Penruddock in The Wheel of Fortune, or 
Mortimer in 7he Fashionable Lover); or fanatically benevolent 
elder brothers, appear at the ends of these plays like angels of 
light. The number of wealthy uncles and fathers who have 
travelled in Turkestan or been mislaid until the precise moment 
when their relatives were in extremis,—passes belief. We 
weary no less at the stock quarrel scenes between husband and 
wife (the Wrangles in First Love), or the lower world blundering 
in} polished society (Zhe Choleric Man); or the quack doctors 
who appear in some of Cumberland’s plays. The adventitious 
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fathers and the sensitive villains are not more unnatural or more 
repetitious than the mechanical figures who prepare the way for 
these benefactors. There are a dozen types which are the after- 
math of earlier drama: henpecked husbands, adventurers, spin- 
sters with manuscripts, like Mrs. Latimer, ‘‘a virgin in the bloom 
of half a hundred,’’ and buffoons like Jonsonian Scud, the apothe- 
cary; especially we notice the characters dear to the heart of 
sensibility, those who possessed the virtues denied them by the 
world. Here is the madly generous Jew, the genial easy-going 
prodigal Scotchman, and the delicately honest attorney. 

These plots and characters, or even their idiosyncrasies, the 
student of sentimental comedy may forget, but a deeper quality, 
the elixir of the true sentimental dramatist, once tasted is never 
forgotten. This we may call their mood or tone. Although 
humor and satire sometimes creep in, they seem like forbidden 
guests in a house of mourning. Few indeed, before Tony Lump- 
kin, are the robust buffoons who can disturb this society of prigs. 
With those ‘‘honest tears’ at Love's Last Shift began a new 
ethic for the dramatist: his purpose is no longer to satirize the 
town, but to reform it. If we come fresh from Wycherley and 
Congreve, it is difficult to realize that we are reading comedy. 
‘‘Mr. Cumberland’s comic muse,’’ says Davies, ‘‘seems to be 
always in mourning,’’ and Dr. Hoadly writes Garrick: ‘‘I have 
shed tears more than once over Mr. Cumberland’s comedy.”’ 
These comedies appealed not to the head, but, supposedly, to 
the heart. Their aim was not to laugh at human nature, but to 
brood over its essential goodness. They opened ‘‘the sluices of 
benevolence’. Cumberland most approved his own Fashionable 
Lover because it was of ‘‘a moral, grave, and tender cast,’’ and 
again and again repeats that the purpose of his dramatic life is 
to instruct through feeling. 

This mood sentimental dramas attained in various fashions: 
by abstract characters, who are hardly more than personified 
virtues and vices; by countless acts of benevolence; by pathetic 
incidents, which are innocent of any connection with the plot; 
by showing virtuous tradesmen translated to wealth, and licen- 
tious lords tortured by remorse; but especially in two ways. The 
first of these is by discourses on Virtue, and the sweet, intolera- 
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ble joys known only to the followers of her ways. Sometimes 
these sermons take the form of homilies on the folly of all things 
in life save tenderness ofjheart. Sometimes they become a joint 
debate till the upholder of the evil tradition breaks down and 
groans out his repentance. More often the discourses take the 
form of apothegms scattered through the play, such as Belcour’s 
remark already quoted.. Or Fanny, the virgin of virgins, cries 
out in The Brothers: ‘‘Ay, ay, brother, a good conscience ina 
course drugget is better than an aching heart ina silken gown.”’ 
Similarly Hugh Kelly, who subsidizes virtue, makes Lady Betty 
in False Delicacy say: ‘‘The woman that wants candor where 
she is address’d by a man of merit, wants a very essential 
virtue; and she who can delight in the anxiety of a worthy 
mind is little to be pitied when she feels the sharpest stings of 
anxiety in her own.’’ This is fone indeed. Yet the dialogue, 
saccharine as it was, could not sweeten the heart, thought the 
dramatist, unless, secondly, it was blended with pathetic climax 
or catastrophe. Thus some sentimental comedies are really a 
succession of scenes in which the virtue of the human heart is 
tested by extremest ordeals, and thus found more virtuous than 
ever! In such episodes we meet all the devices so dear to 
Cumberland and Kelly and Mrs. Griffith: the thin char- 
acterization, the outrageous incidents, and the jingling dialogue. 
When the heroine reveals that she is really her lover’s wife, 
she weeps. When he realizes his villainy, he weeps. When the 
uncle enters with the fortune, what else can he do? He weeps. 
Moved by such a spectacle, the servants and coarse minor char- 
ters weep. All weep together. And surely if the reader is a 
man of tender heart he will weep also. As examples we may 
examine one or two of these climactic scenes. 

In Cibber’s The Lady's Last Stake, Lady Wronglove, after 
unsuccessful attempts to regain her libertine husband by severity, 
follows the advice of Sir Friendly Moral to try soft affection. 
Cornering her husband, she weeps, gently but forcefully. In- 
stantly Lord Wronglove says: ‘‘Though perhaps my negligence 
of temper may have stood the frowns of love unmoved, yet I find 
no guard within that can support me against its tears.’’ Lady 
Wronglove: ‘‘What means this soft effusion in my breast? An 
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aching tenderness ne’er felt before!’’ Lord Wronglove: ‘‘I can- 
not bear that melting eloquence of eyes. Yet nearer, closer to my 
heart, and live forever there,—thus blending our dissolving 
souls in dumb unutterable softness. ... . "’ Then sums up Sir 
Friendly Moral: ‘‘Age has not yet drained me but when I see 
a tenderness in virtue’s eye, my heart will soften, and its springs 
will flow. . . . I knew you both had virtue.’’ They embrace, 
they weep. 

Again, art the close of the fourth act of Cumberland’s The 
Fashionable Lover Aubrey reveals himself opportunely as the 
father of Augusta Aubrey. ‘‘You are,’’ he says to her (and to 
Tyrrell, the lover,)‘‘in error; you are not an orphan; you have a 
father, whom, thro’ toil and peril, thro’ sickness and thro’ sor- 
row, heaven has graciously preserved and blest at length his 
unremitting labours with abundance.’’ Zyrre//: ‘‘Did I not tell 
you this? Bear up.’’ Audrey: ‘Yes, virtuous Augusta, all your 
sufferings terminate this moment; you may now give way to 
love and happiness; you have a father living who approves your 
passion, who will crown it with a liberal fortune, who now looks 
upon you, speaks to you, embraces you... . .’’ Tyrrell: 
how her colour flies—she’ll faint.’’ Audrey: ‘*What have I done? 
Dear innocent, look up.’’ Miss Aubrey: ‘‘Oh, yes to Heaven 
with gratitude for these divine vouchsafements—I have a father 
at last—pardon my tears: I’m little used to happiness, and have 
not learned to bear it.’’ Weeping. 

Leaving such summaries of the external characteristic of the 
sentimental play, we may examine its origins, its growth, and its _ 
relation to the eighteenth century. No age will claim all senti- 
mentalism or all sentimental drama, and these dramatists have 
made responsible for their tears variously the Greeks, the Ro- 
mans, the French, and, in their own country, the Elizabethan 
and Restoration dramatists as well as the novelists and poets of 
their own day. The particular debt in each case, may be com- 
puted with difficulty, but our understanding of sentimental dra- 
ma increases as soon as we study it historically and re-read the 
Eautontimorumenos of Terence, or the Nanine of Voltaire, or 
A Woman Killed with Kindness by Heywood, or The Constant 
Couple of Farquhar, or the Spectator Papers of Steele, or the 
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Clarissa Harlowe of Richardson, or The Sentimental Journey of 
Sterne. Thus Steele in the postscript of a Spectator paper 
(number 521) finds in Terence’s Eautontimorumenos incidents 
which would draw ¢ears from any man of sense, and mot one 
which would move his laughter; but Oliver Goldsmith, who cer- 
tainly knew a sentimentalist when he saw one, protested that 
Terence never wandered into the ‘‘downright pathetic’. Aligned 
with Steele in the controversy was Lessing, and with Gold- 
smith was, with reservations, Voltaire. The conclusion about 
such Hellenic ancestry is that the wish was father to the thought. 
The interpretation of that confirmed sentimentalist, Steele, re- 
minds us of a dogmatic interpretation of Holy Writ by a fixed 
temperament. Oncea sentimentalist, what more impressive sanc- 
tion for one’s mood could be wished than the comedies of Plau- 
tus and Terence? 

More comprehensible is the intimacy between English senti- 
mental comedy and French comédie larmoyante, but less pardon- 
able are the critics who write of the work of Cumberland and 
Kelly as if these were the ugly ducklings of French drama. 
On the contrary, comédie larmoyante was not a parent but a child 
of English sentimental drama,—a child, however, which grew up 
and spoke kindly to its progenitor. For the history of French 
sentimental drama hardly begins till 1727,‘four years after the 
production of Steele’s Conscious Lovers, and thirty-one after 
Cibber’s Love’s Last Shift. Even this beginning may be partly 
traced to Destouche’s visit to England in 1717. The French 
drama and the English drama of tears are really cousins; 
two paralle] movements of thought is the best explanation of 
this phenomenon. Unquestionably the French knowledge of 
English sentimental drama was an aid in the swift growth of 
comédie larmoyante, since in France wider and better literary 
criticism prevailed; just as the limited English criticism and 
consequent ignorance of French drama were hindrances to the 
English drama of sentiment. 

If, however, we except origins, the English playwrights owed 
much to jater French dramatists of the school of comédie /ar- 
moyante. From the French they borrowed plots, and later senti- 
mentalists must have received stimulus from the work of La 
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Chausée, whose best work was done about half way through the 
period. Neither school begot the other; these influences are for 
the most part reciprocal. But French sentimental drama was 
definitely superior. Though its beginnings were similar in the 
plays of Boursault and Péron and Destouches; though it devel- 
oped like English sentimental drama, with a gradual purging of 
broad comedy; though it received support in the prose of the 
time, from Diderot, as English eomedy derived strength from 
Steele and the novelists, yet it mocked English comedy with its 
assurance, its delicacy, and its well-bred distillation of all that 
was good in the ideal of the sentimental drama. Using all the 
elements of plot and character and dialogue which make English 
drama of sensibility weak, French sentimental drama contrived 
to be strong and alive. Marivaux and Destouches are at hand; 
we may take them down from our shelves. Kelly and Cumber- 
land we must search for in collections of eighteenth-century plays. 

If the formative influence of the classics upon sentimental 
comedy is doubtful, if the French influence was, after all, sec- 
ondary, the search for positive inspiration from earlier English 
drama is still more baffling. As the distinguishing mark of 
sentimental comedy, we find always this essential faith in the 
goodness of human nature in humble or ordinary people. It 
is easy to discover plays from the very beginning which remind 
us in one way or another of the dramas of eighteenth-cen- 
tury sensibility; many plays before 1696 discuss domestic sub- 
jects in a sentimental manner. In both France and England 
the moralities have been proclaimed as the parents of sentimen- 
tal comedy. Later such a sentimental tragedy as A Woman 
Killed with Kindness, with all its differences, adumbrates 
eighteenth-century sentimental tragedy. Individual scenes and 
characters in Elizabethan plays frequently tempt us to believe 
that they are prophetic. In Middleton’s Michaelmas Term 
(1604) occur incongruous scenes of pathos. Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s The Coxcomb (1609) ends with the episode between 
the anguished Viola and the penitent lover. If, later in the 
seventeenth century, these tender moods seem to harden into 
the cynical comedy of the Restoration, still, as we search, like 
the heroines of the sentimental plays, for long-lost parents, we 
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surmise that the masters Wycherley and Congreve even per- 
mitted themselves soft moments, when they created for The 
| Plain Dealer a Fidelia, and an Angelica in Love for Love. 

This is interesting speculation. Unluckily, again, proof is 
wanting. Elizabethan plays of sentiment are scattered, and 
dominated by another mood. Restoration comedy conforms not 
to the ideal of goodness of human nature, but to that of its de- 
pravity. Nor can we trace to other branches of literature the 
origins of sentimental comedy. London had wept happily at 
the drama for a number of years, before the fourth decade of 
the century brought forth Mark Akenside’s Pleasures of the Im- 
agination, or William Collins’s Ode on the Poetical Character, 
or Pamela and Clarissa Harlowe. Although Richardson influ- 
enced the French stage, even Richard Cumberland, who lived 
on into the nineteenth century and wrote that fascinating novel, 
Henry, in imitation of Zom_/ones, is not conscious of Richard- 
son as he writes his plays. Sentimental comedy must wait for 
a fifth act of dramatic criticism, for a complete revelation of 
parentage. The true origins must be found in a history of that 
feeling called sensibility whose growth Lamson has traced for 
French literature, but not adequately for that of England. 

We have examined now the obvious characteristics of senti- 
mental comedy, and have speculated about its origins, to find 
them problematical. Not so are the convictions of the time 
itself which produced this comedy; not so the underlying prin- 
ciples of sentimental comedy nor the feelings of the dramatists 
and audiences who preferred 7he West [Indian to The Way of 
the World. Wf we think of the rapid development of the senti- 
mental mood during these seventy-five years, the change to the 
drama of sentiment seems revolutionary. It appeared abruptly, 
and it was a vigorous protest against the accepted view in com- 
edy that ordinary human nature was a target for ridicule. If we 
cannot trace successfully the preparation for this change, we can 
at least see everywhere in the seventeenth century the predomi- 
nance of the belief. The dramatists of the seventeenth century 
. never doubted that the purpose of comedy in relation to common 
life was to expose its vices by satire. ‘‘Comedy,”’ says Sir 
Philip Sidney, late in the sixteenth century, ‘‘is an imitation of 
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the common errors of our life.’’ Men were to be humiliated out 
of their vicious ways by the travesty of them upon the stage. 
Nor can we fail to escape the conviction, as we read Pope or | 
Swift or the metaphysical poets of the age, that the way of the 
humble man was a vile thing. Congreve and Wycherley meant 
to ridicule society and show it as the thing it was. Against all | 
this sentimental comedy declared war. 

Idealized virtue existed earlier, to be sure, but in romantic 
plays. There are noble people and sublime actions in Dryden, 
but they are linked with the grandeur of kings and queens. No 
whisper of real life, so thought the sentimental dramatist, dis- 
turbs the magnificent virtue of their remote existence. The 
special service of the sentimental dramatists was that they re- 
moved virtue from the court to the kitchen; from the king to 
the merchant; from lofty deeds of valor to the humble services 
of an Irishman to a poor English girl. Everywhere, in the 
drama, by 1722, we encounter the notion that the hero of a play 
need not be either a hero without a stain—as in romantic tragedy 
—or a commonplace person, thoroughly vicious—as in Restora- 
tion comedy—but that he may be a creature with faults, whose 
heart is yet deeply benevolent. 

This attitude was connected with charitable views about life 
itself. We begin to hear that even the humblest man is virtuous. 
The dramatists in various ways echo Diderot :— 

I repeat,—the virtuous, the virtuous. It touches us in a 
manner more intimate and more sweet than whatever excites 
our contempt and our laughter. Poet, are you a man of sen- 


sibility and of tender feeling? Then strike that note, and 
you will hear it reséund or tremble in every heart. 


Bernbaum is right in calling this widespread mood ‘‘the new 
ethics.’’ Is is difficult in this twentieth century to comprehend 
the subversive character of this belief. Our philosophies of re- 
ligion, of social reform, of -education, of politics, of war, accept 
as a matter of course the theory that man is at heart good. 
Though we may grumble, like Carlyle, at rose-water philan- 
thropy, we have abolished slavery, established democracies, and, 
in some religions, denied the existence of sin. But the reply to 
Diderot’s statement just quoted was: ‘‘Do you mean to say that 
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human nature is good?’’ The doctrine was received at first with 
astonishment and something like alarm. The ridicule which 
sentimental comedy encountered was due in part to its exaggera- 
tions, but also to the certainty of the old school that it was based 
on a misconception of human nature. More and more we see 
that we must look for the causes of sentimental drama not in 
literary precedent, but in the spiritual life of the race. 

The tenets of the new ethics spread with that swiftness which 
accompanies sudden reactions of feeling. After due allowances 
for the old beliefs, it is easy to trace the growth of sensibility 
as an ideal. The interaction between comedy and other forms of 
literature strengthened among all classes this theory of life. The 
nation seemed to melt, under the influence of drama, poetry, and 
fiction, into a mood of universal softness. In 1711 the delicate 
Theocles, the spokesman for Lord Shaftesbury, in the Enguiry 
concerning Virtue and Merit urged men to cultivate the heart; 
and by 1730 Thomson, in the Seasons, had praised Shaftesbury 
as one who had studied humanity ‘‘with a brother’s eye’. 
Within a score of years Samuel Richardson—in debt to senti- 
mental essays in Zhe Spectator and The Rambler, and perhaps 
to the sentimental drama of Charles Johnson — had created 
Pamela and Clarissa. Then indeed through Richardson the 
plague spread all over the nation. Now was it no longer neces- 
sary to visit the playhouse. Readers of sentimental novels could 
smile complacently at home as they read of sinners dying in 
agonies and enjoy the repentance induced by these exquisite 
maxims for human guidance. What was 7he Tender Husband 
compared to Clariassa Harlowe? The ethics of sentiment, 
reaching through Sterne far into the nineteenth century, was 
a very fever of virtue. Of it sentimental comedy was an integral 
and important part. 

Such were the outer appearance of the drama of sensibility, its 
doubtful origins, and the temper of the time from which it 
sprang. If we return to that evening in 1696 on which Love's 
Last Shift was produced, we may trace more intelligently the 
rise and struggles of sentimental comedy, until its success in the 
last quarter of the century. Cibber’s youthful play was not fol- 
lowed by a flood of sentimental dramas. Within two years Van 
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Brugh had published his Re/apse and The Provoked Wife, both 
plays in the traditional manner; and Jeremy Collier, making no 
concessions, called even sentimental comedy ‘‘scandalously . . . 
profane.’’ Most suggestive of all, in 1700 came Congreve’s The 
Way of the World. The early plays of Farquhar were somewhat 
sentimental in cast, but Cibber’s real allies were his own Care- 
less Husband of 1704—and Richard Steele. For if Cibber chanced 
to be the pioneer in sentimental drama by a few years Steele was 
formed by nature to be its first leader. Although 7he Conscious 
Lovers did not appear till 1722, Steele’s other plays, The Funeral, 
The Lying Lover, and The Tender Husband all fall within the 
first five years of thecentury. Ina sense they furnished the ini- 
tial impetus to the movement and Ward inclines to call Steele the 
founder of sentimental drama, though Bernbaum denies the title 
because his characters are, for the most part, modelled upon those 
of Cibber and Farquhar. 

He was a picturesque leader—Richard Steele; the réle of sen- 
timentalist fits him perfectly. Will you, the reader, confess him- 
self to have been once sentimental about Dick Steele? A lover 
of pleasure like the cavaliers, whose age was passing, chivalrous, 
an amateur scholar, he knew the life about town, yet suffered 
from questionings of the heart. Like a rake in a sentimental 
comedy, he tasted the raptures of repentance. The Christian 
Hero, which immediately preceded his plays, showed that he had 
been reading the moral and then unpopular Milton, and that he 
believed in human virtue,—even in the middle classes. For this 
reason he was, in his own playful words, ‘‘from being thought 
no undelightful companion, soon reckoned a disagreeable fellow.”’ 
The spirit of righteousness in Steele flared high, though he was 
a fitful Galahad. In sentimental drama his volatile nature found 
its true medium of expression. 

The plays of Cibber and Steele, all written before 1722, approxi- 
mate the establishment of true sentimental comedy on the Eng- 
lish stage. The existence of such exponents implied the perma- 
nence of sentimental drama. These are the plays of transition, 
from Wycherley and Congreve to Kelly and Cumberland. The 
tender flower of sentimental comedy is burgeoning, but not full- 
blown. A reader may have greater interest in these early plays 
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than in the more mature products of fifty years later, for their 
freshness contrasts well with the sophisticated sentiments of later 
experts. Cibber and Steele were resolved to be free from old cyn- 
icism, yet in them the comic element is still hearty. Their prose 
and their prefaces record their purposes. ‘‘I cannot allow,”’ 
says Cibber in his Apology, ‘‘the most taking play to be intrin- 
sically good, or to be work upon which a man of sense and pro- 
bity should value himself, when they do not as well ‘prodesse’ as 
‘delectare’ — give profit with delight.’’ And Steele in the 
Prologue to the Conscious Lovers proclaims :— 

Your aid most humbly sought, then, Britons, lend 

And liberal mirth like liberal men defend. 

No more let ribaldry, with license writ, 

Usurp the name of eloquence or wit ; 

No more let lawless force uncensured go, 

The lewd dull gleanings of a Smithfield Show. 

’Tis yours with breeding to refine the age, 

To chasten wit and moralize the stage. 

Ye modest, wise and good, ye fair, ye brave, 

To-night the champion of your virtues save ; 

Redeem from long contempt the comic name 

And judge politely for your country’s fame. 

Of the two beginners in sentimental drama, Steele was far the 
_more earnest. Cibber allowed his pathetic scenes to intrude 
upon the comic discreetly; Steele let himself go, so that Hazlitt 
called his plays those ‘‘homilies in dialogue’. In spite of lively 
farcical episodes Steele included in all these plays reconciliations, 
talks on morals, and incongruous reformations, becoming increas- 
ingly didactic, although sometimes his natural wit and his senti- 
ment join hands ina ludicrous dance. Often, too, these senti- 
mental scenes are so consciously instructive that, as in the last 
act of The Lying Lover, they belong to melodrama. Yet the 
drift of opinion may be guessed by recollecting that Steele’s 
Conscious Lovers ran for twenty-eight consecutive nights. The 
world of theatre-goers had accepted sentimental comedy. 

Steele and Cibber encouraged also sentimental tragedy, a less 
important phase of sentimental drama. Steele’s pleasure in pa- 
thetic scenes in comedy often persuaded him to sacrifice in their 
behalf the true spirit of comedy. It was natural, then, that he 
should experiment with plays wholly pathetic in character, with 
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tragedy. Such tragedy would differ from the normal form in two 
ways: first, it would be impossible for the sentimentalist to ac- 
cept the current Aristotelian theory that a tragic hero should in 
a measure, through some innate flaw of character, deserve his 
fate. The sentimental hero must be basically virtuous, with su- 
perficial weaknesses. Thus sentimental tragedy depicted virtu- 
ous persons overwhelmed by undeserved calamities, by ‘fate’; 
else they were brought low by a slip, due not to weakness of 
character, but to carelessness or lovable idiosyncrasy. Again, 
the true sentimentalist would depict, as in comedy, characters in 
ordinary or humble life, —domestic themes. 

The genesis of this type of tragedy, perhaps, may be found in 
the plays of Nicholas Rowe, whose 7amerlane (1702) is senti- 
mental in tone and whose Fazr Penttent (1703) is ‘‘a melancholy 
tale of private woes.’’ Some have felt that in the tragedies of 
Otway and Southerne might be discerned the same mood. Lillo’s 
George Barnwell, in the prologue, alludes to Otway. But, as 
in the case of comedy, the mood is vague until the actual type 
appears. It is difficult to believe that sentimental tragedy has 
a place in literature before the dramas of Cibber and Steele, or 
that they attained full growth before the hey-day of Lillo. In 
the following passage from the Za¢/er Steele protests against the 
belief that the sufferings of tragedy should spring from some 
inherent fault in the persons concerned :— 


I have been looking at the fire, and in a pensive manner 
reflecting upon the great misfortunes and calamities incident 
to human life; among which there are none that touch us so 
sensibly as those which befall persons who eminently love 
and meet with fatal interruptions of their happiness when 
they least expect it... . The contemplation of distresses of 
this sort softens the mind of man, and makes the heart better. 
It extinguishes the seeds of envy and ill-will toward mankind, 
corrects the pride of prosperity, and beats down all that fierce- 
ness and insolence which are apt to get into the minds of the 
daring and fortunate. For this reason the wise Athenians in 
their theatrical performances laid before the eyes of the peo- 
ple the greatest afflictions which could befall human life. 
Among the moderns indeed, there has arose a chimerical 
method of disposing the fortune of the persons represented 
according to what they call poetical justice, and letting none 
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be unhappy but those that deserve it. In such cases an in- 
telligent spectator, if he is concerned, knows he ought not 
to be so; and can learn nothing from such a tenderness but 
that he is a weak creature whose passions cannot follow the 
dictates of his understanding. 


Not only does Steele oppose the prevailing method of exhibit- 
ing suffering as a consequence of conscious sin, but he insists 
that such representations lose their meaning unless they deal 
with ordinary people. 


When unhappy catastrophes make up part of the history 
of princes and persons who act in high spheres, or are rep- 
resented in the moving language and well-wrought scenes of 
tragedians, they do not fail of striking us with terror; but 
then they affect us only in a transient manner, and pass 
through our imaginations as incidents in which our fortunes 
are too humble to be concerned. . . . Instead of such pas- 
sages I was thinking it would be of great use. . . to lay 
before the world such adventures as befall persens not ex- 
alted above the common level. This, methought, would 
better prevail upon the ordinary race of men, who are so 
prepossessed with the outward appearances that they mis- 
take fortune for nature, and believe that nothing can relate 
to them that does not happen to such as live and look like 
themselves. 


The earliest sentimental tragedy on the stage in the eighteenth 


| century was the anonymous 7he Rival Brothers, written in 1704, 


really a sentimental comedy with a tragic ending. More impor- 
tant was Aaron Hill’s Zhe Fatal Extravagance, produced seven- 
teen years later. These plays were, however, merely preludes 
to George Lillo’s remarkable domestic tragedy of the age, 7he 
London Merchant, or The History of George Barnwell (1731), a 
play with precisely the characteristics desired by Steele; 
virtue overwhelmed by tragic accident and humble characters. 
Through George Barnwell domestic tragedy was established as a 
minor but definite form of sentimental drama. It was to extend 
into the latter half of the century, inspiring plays like the popular 
domestic tragedy Zhe Gamester, by Edward Moore, and The 
Mysterious Husband, by Cumberland. Chronologically somewhat 
later than the first comedies of Cibber and Steele, its influence 
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increased rapidly in the third and fourth decades of the century, 
and with other sentimental tragedies, it prepared for the later 
sentimental comedy. 

The extension of sentimental influence to the novel, between 
1740 and 1750, and the comparative weakness of the playwrights | 
immediately following Cibber and Steele begot a minor reaction 
in the progress of sentimental drama. The first excitement in 
the use of sentimental drama had now passed. Indifferent 
dramatists adopted technique not with convictions, but as a new 
box of tricks. In such plays the comic and sentimental are 
hopelessly mixed, not in bold experiment, as with Steele, but in 
confused plagiarisms from a hundred plays. Hoadley’s Suspicious 
Husband, a popular play in 1747, does not exist, like Steele’s 
plays, because of faith in sentimental drama; it is an assembly 
of decrepit devices. Garrick’s numerous versions for the stage 
are echoes, and Fielding’s early play, The Miser, is a copy of 
Moliére’s L’ Avare. 

This reaction, however pronounced, was temporary. Senti- 
mental drama was gathering force for its apogee in the latter 
half of the century. Hugh Kelly and Richard Cumberland cher- 
ished the humane spirit of Steele, and could also compose senti- 
mental drama with ease. Cumberland, besides novels, poems, 
tracts, prologues, prefaces, operas, musical entertainments, 
adaptations, epitaphs and autobiographries, wrote twenty-six 
sentimental comedies and nine sentimental tragedies, a ‘‘list of 
dramas,’’ he says in his modest way, ‘‘such as I presume no 
author has yet equalled in point of number.’’ Although senti- 
mental drama never regained the prominence of the days when it 
was at variance with the spirit of the age, it secured, through 
these prolific and able dramatists, an influence not wholly in- 
ferior to that of the sentimental novel. From 1765 to 1772 there 
appeared 7ristram Shandy, The Vicar of Wakefield, The De- 
serted Village, The Minstrel, and The Man of Feeling, and in 
these years also we find Mrs. Griffith’s sentimental drama, 7he 
School for Rakes; Kelly’s A Word for the Wise and False Deli- 
cacy; and Cumberland’s Zhe Brothers, The West Indian and 
The Fashionable Lover. 

Sentimental drama, therefore, in 1771, at the time of the 
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production of The West Indian, had reached a meridian. Less 
inspired than the sentimental novels or poems, it had become 
their rival in influence. It had achieved in such a play as 
Kelly's False Delicacy an ingenious blending of sentimental and 
comic elements, and in 7he West /ndian a clever use of the 
stratagems of sentimental comedy. Although the war between 
sentimental drama and true comedy continued between 1750 
and 1775, sentimental comedy may be said to have reached its 
height in the prolonged popularity of such plays as those of 
Hugh Kelly and, especially, Richard Cumberland. 

Cumberland’s absurdities are intimately his own, yet his ex- 
periences as a dramatist, his opinions, and his plays are pro- 
- foundly typical of his time. He began to write, like most senti- 
mental dramatists, by borrowing from other plays. Zhe Summer's 
Tale is the first of fifty plays for which Cumberland steals in- 
cidents, and the first for which reviewers flay him. Of all those 
who steal from plays, suffer from the reviews, deny that they 
are suffering, and are caricatured by other dramatists (all fashions 
pertaining especially to sentimental drama) Cumberland is the 
apotheosis: the most thievish, the most sensitive, the most proud, 
and the most pilloried. 

Moreover, by his gentle birth—he was the grandson of Rich- 
ard Bentley; his political prominence—he was secretary to Lord 
Halifax and ambassador to Spain; his friendships with eminent 
men—there are few distinguished names in letters between 1750 
and 1800 with whom his name may not be linked; most of all, 
by the fullness of his confessions in his Memoirs—Cumberland 
suggests the position of sentimental drama in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. Through him we understand the dicta- 
torship of Garrick during that period of reaction against senti- 
mental drama. Cumberland bows before the throne. ‘‘I found 
in him,’’ says Cumberland, after the author had re-written parts 
of The West Indian, ‘‘. . . an admirable judge of stage effect.’’ 
We see Garrick in the box with Cumberland, on the first night 
of the play, watching anxiously the moods of the audience. We 
feel] the cringing attitude of the sentimentalist towards Garrick 
and the actor’s toleration of Cumberland,—a toleration broken 
by explosions of hearty contempt. Most of all we gain insight 
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into Garrick’s methods and his popularity; we re-experience the 
grief at his death. ‘‘I saw,’’ says Cumberland of Garrick’s fu- 
neral, ‘‘old Samuel Johnson standing beside his grave, at the 
foot of Shakespeare’s monument, . . . . bathed in tears. 

The contest between the sentimentalists and the writers of 
robust comedy is mirrored in young Sheridan’s cool insolence as 
he helps rehearse Cumberland’s sentimental tragedy, The Battle 
of Hastings, or in Cumberland’s ‘‘damned disinheriting counte- 
nance’ as he witnesses the victorious School for Scandal. As 
the brilliant play moved on, Cumberland pinched his children and 
whispered: ‘‘What are you laughing at, my dear little folks? 
You should not laugh, my angels; there is nothing to laugh at.’’ 
Then in an undertone: ‘‘Keep still, you little dunces!’’ When 
this anecdote reached Sheridan he remarked: ‘‘It was very un- 
grateful in Cumberland to have been displeased with his poor 
children for laughing at My Comedy; for I went the other night 
to see His Tragedy, and laughed at it from beginning to end.’’ 
This is a quarrel not merely between Sheridan and Cumberland, 
but between real comedy and sentimental drama; a quarrel which 
makes the caricature of Cumberland not merely a picture of the 
man—‘‘The original,’’ says Zhe Town and Country Magazine, 
‘may easily be traced by the striking features of the copy,’’— 
but also a picture of the sentimental mood in drama, even of 
sentimental drama personified. 

Cumberland’s relations with Goldsmith, the enemy of senti- 
mental comedy, show indirectly the strength, in the seventies, 
of the drama of sensibility. What is more amusing than Cum- 
berland’s account of his sitting through the performance of She 
Stoops to Conquer, and with the aid of friends magnanimously ap- 
plauding the play until it succeeded? Or his intuition that 
Goldsmith felt embarrassment whenever he saw Cumberland in 
his majesty? Or his solemn acceptance of Goldsmith’s ironical 
reference to him in Retaliation as ‘‘the Terence of England, the 
mender of hearts’? Or in this condescension :— 


Goldsmith had the joy of finding his ingenious work suc- 
ceed beyond his hopes, and from that time began to place a 
confidence in the resources of his talents, which thence- 
forward enabled him to keep his station in society, and cul- 
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tivate the friendship of many eminent persons, who, whilst 
they smiled at his eccentricities, esteemed him for his good 
qualities. 

At one period in the history of English drama the leader of 
the sentimental school was sure of his position. Much as Gold- 
smith despised the ideals of sentimental comedy, he respected 
Cumberland as a dramatist. ‘‘Goldsmith was not conscious,” 
says Forster, just before the composition of She Stoops to Con- 
guer, ‘‘of an opponent in the author of Zhe West Indian, who 
challenged his utmost exertion.’’ ‘‘The keen, yet just and del- 
icate pen’’ of Cumberland, to use the words of Boswell, who ad- 
mired The Fashionable Lover, had increased the power of senti- 
mental drama. He had developed, with Kelly, the form to its 
utmost capacity, and his popularity hints at the dominance of 
sentimental drama. Cumberland was, said Scott, ‘‘in the first 
rank of literature.’’ Although Cumberland was surpassed by 
Sheridan and Goldsmith, he easily vanquished such dramatists 
as Kelly, Mrs. Lennox and Mrs. Griffith, and is superior to the 
early sentimental dramatists, Cibber and Steele, in finish and 
constructural power. 

The illustrations from Cumberland’s plays have shown that 
he approved the aims and methods of sentimental drama. Its 
distinguishing traits of situation and character may be found in 
his plays; innocence in distress; the benevolent character in 
the fifth act; the swoons and tears of repentant virtue; the per- 
vading mood of languid gloom; the blurring of the line between 
comedy and tragedy. Through temperament, too, like Steele, 
he made the new ethics articulate. His characteristics in play- 
writing reached, moreover, a maturity of expression. The 
pioneers wrote doubtfully; Cumberland entered with assur- 
ance, and, within the limitations of the form, with ingenious 
variations. He dared to renounce French influence. While 
Kelly excelled in delicacy of feeling, Cumberland was not afraid 
of homely English scenes and characters. In 7he Brothers one 
may feel the breath of the sea, and there is a vigor in Zhe West 
Indian, The Fashionable Lover and The Wheel of Fortune un- 
known to Cibber, Steele, or Kelly. His dialogue, too, has fibre. 
The Choleric Man is \ike a comedy by Goldsmith. Characters 
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like Balcour and Major O’Flaherty in The West Indian are far less 
wooden than is generally supposed. They are eclectic combina- 
tions of qualities, but here so cleverly blended that the figures 
have at least the semblance of human beings. Cumberland’s 
real contribution, however, lay not in achievements of this sort, 
but in carrying a certain sentimental principle to its logical con- 
clusion. The dramatists’ idealization of humble life had hereto- 
fore excluded types which had been for years the jests of the 
stage. One of these was the Irishman, who had been made a 
buffoon; another was the colonial, who had been delineated as a 
boor. Cumberland set about deliberately to destroy these tra- 
ditions and to idealize these characters also. So Balcour, the 
West Indian, displayed breeding, and O’Flaherty, in the same 
play, though amusing, was brave, honorable and intelligent. 
Similarly, Zhe Fashionable Lover, whose hero is Colin McLeod, 
a broad-minded and liberal Scotchman, ends with the more or 
less inspiring words of Sir Friendly Moral: ‘‘I’d rather weed 
out one such unmanly prejudice from the hearts of my country- 
men than add another Indies totheir empire.’’ This use of the 
sentimental ideal was at least: more original, in reforming the 
age, than the endless declamations of the sentimental characters 
against duelling or gaming. 

We cannot here study the far-reaching effects of these seventy- 
five years of sentimental drama any more than we can study the 
profound results of sentimental thought and literature as a 
whole. Although this drama never, perhaps, literally triumphed, 
it set an indelible stamp upon English drama for years to come. 
We have studied it from what may be called a beginning to its 
climax in the better plays of Cumberland. In spite of opposi- 
tion sentimental comedy retained importance until and after the 
end of the century. It was somehow characteristic of Cumber- 
land that he contrived to outlive his contemporaries and to pro- 
duce sentimental drama in the first decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Though the virtue had gone out of him after 1795, or even 
after 1780, the fierceness of the antagonism had disappeared, for 
Goldsmith died in 1774 and Sheridan withdrew from comic drama 
in1779. The veteran Cumberland and Holcroft, and the younger 
George Coleman held the field. Even in the middle of the nine- 
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teenth century Dion Bouccicault was to complain that the public 
required sentimental and pathetic plays. We have only to imagine 
a modern play written at total variance with the sentimental 
ideal in the spirit of the plays of the Restoration, to admit our 
assimilation of these ideals and to realize the historical impor- 
tance of the drama of sensibility. And so we dismiss to their 
dim Limbo these illustrious obscure. At no time can we sum- 
mon into a momentary immortality men and women more hum- 
ble, more nameless, more certainly doomed to the dust of the ages 
than these, the dramatists of sensibility. For these were not 
the giant race. Yet, utterly without gifts of the gods, they felt 
sincerely that cynicism was not all; gropingly and clumsily they 
wrote down the feelings of the heart; they were deceived, con- 
fused, and sometimes dishonest, but they were wistful after the 
mysteries of human emotion; and they were part of a great 
movement which they but faintly understood. There is a dis- 
tinction in the study of these writers who themselves were un- 
distinguished. We need not be scornful, for they represent too 
clearly our own mortality;—our own love of books, our own 
strivings to create them, our own obscurity of connection with 
that vast thing called literature. They remind us of that com- 
mon rout of men who have studied, and written, and been for- 
gotten; and they suggest in the contrast between their humble 
names and their serviceable achievement the secret processes in 
the growth of literature. Not through a Shakespeare only nor 
a Jonson, nor a Dryden, but through the unknown and the for- 
gotten, sometimes for almost a century in duration, does the 
drama reach out towards its goal,—a complete and serene ex- 
pression of life. 
STANLEY T. WILLIAMS. 


Yale University. 
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CHARLES GAYARRE, HISTORIAN 
AND ROMANCER 


For more than half a century now, no part of North America 
has been more exploited in literature than Louisiana. The 
atmospheric color in the state, particularly in the Creole quarter of 
New Orleans; the suggestions of a glamorous past; the survival 
of a Creole tradition, rich in the memory of heroic names and 
stirring events—all this has attracted writers— novelists and 
historians alike. No one, however, has loved the section with 
quite such persistency and devotion as one Creole gentleman who 
was both novelist and historian, Charles Etienne Arthur Gayarré 
—a striking personality, a guiding spirit among Southern his- 
torians, a unique force in Southern literature. Gayarré is the 
most difficult of all Louisiana authors to evaluate. No other 
shows such promising capabilities wedded to such obvious short- 
comings; no other has been able, through the sheer force of per- 
sonality, to exercise so noticeable an influence upon literature. 
Upon all that he wrote, Gayarré left the imprint of unusual vigor 
and originality; his very manner of thinking, his emotional reac- 
tions, but especially his intense love of things romantic, im- 
pressed themselves upon both contemporaries and successors. 
What he himself wrote is hardly more important than what he led 
others to write; his work as a pioneer in romantic fiction bids fair 
to outweigh his researches as historian. Students of Southern lit- 
erature have not neglected Gayarré, but have been puzzled over his 
place among writers of his day, so that although much has been 
said of him, no complete or unbiassed estimate has been made; 
no one has shown specificaily enough his merits and defects as a 
writer and the personal traits which affected his literary work.! 

Gayarré the man typified his class and generation. He was, 
in the strictest sense, an ante-be/lum Southern gentleman. Born 
of aristocratic Creoles whose fathers had come to the colony 
shortly after its founding, he inherited a family pride, a code 


1 Alcée Fortier and Grace King have written the best accounts of Gayarré, 
but their admiration for the man has dominated their estimate of the author. 
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of honor, and a standard of morals. ‘‘One day,’’ he tells us, ‘‘I 
got into a very sinful fit of passion, and summoning up my ser- 
vant George to my august presence, I said to him, ‘George, you 
are a great rascal, are you not?’ ‘Master, I do not know exactly,’ 
replied he, scratching his woolly head. ‘Well, I do know it, 
George, and I am pleased to give you that wholesome informa- 
tion. But no matter, I forgive you.’’ After this magnanimous 
act, the master gives George some strict orders about excluding 
all would-be visitors—orders delivered in the tone of mixed 
authority and patronage which characterized the indulgent slave- 
owner. Every sentence of the account bespeaks the Southerner 
of the days before the Civil War. 

But more than the Southerner, Gayarré was the Creole. 
Descendant of both Spanish grandees and Frenchmen, he 
came honestly by a varied ancestral heritage which goes far 
towards explaining his character and work. He displayed at 
once the Spaniard’s venturesomeness of spirit, his love of heroic 
action and high-handed conduct, and the Frenchman’s keen zest 
for living. Gayarré looked out upon his world with unfeigned 
liking; but still happier was he when, leaving this contempo- 
rary world behind, he went journeying in imagination to the 
Louisiana of former days. He set out to explore this old Louis- 
jana in somewhat the same frame of mind, with somewhat the 
same daring and expectancy, which had driven his forefathers 
across the Atlantic. In spirit, he was a belated fellow of these 
explorers and colonizers. 

-Gayarré’s Gallic temper is nowhere more conspicuous than in 
the flamboyant style of his first books. Over-decorated and un- 
restrained though this early style was, it nevertheless adequately 
conveyed the author’s unbounded enthusiasm for his subject; 
and in that its very excesses have been reflected by later Louis- 
iana writers, it is worth some attention. No better specimen 
could be found than the playful preface to his first important 
book in English, Zhe Romance of the History of Louisiana 
(1848), where also are found suggestive hints about his character 
and life. In this preface Gayarré tells us that accident turned his 
attention to the writing of history. Confined to his house during 
a plague in New Orleans, he was sadly at a loss for diversion. 
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Reading he disdained for the time; his small gallery of paintings 
soon wearied him; on principle he objected to teasing the serv- 
ants, except his boy George, who was busy guarding the door. 
At last it seemed as though he would be driven to desperation. 


What was to be done? I was placed in this awkward dilem- 
ma, either to eject my brains from my skull, or to stupefy 
them. But my pistols were not loaded, and the exertion to 
do so would have been too great with Fahrenheit at 100. I 
felt tempted to get drunk, but unfortunately I can bear no 
other beverage than water. Smoking would, perhaps, have 
answered the purpose, if my attempts at acquiring that 
attainment and all the other qualifications connected with 
the use of tobacco, had not resulted ina sick stomach. I was 
in this unpleasant state of cogitation, when that number 
of De Bow'’s Review which contains my Lecture on the 
Romance of the History of Louisiana, caught my sight, as it 
was lying on my writing desk. I picked it up, and began to 
fondle my bantling: of course, I became interested, and all 
my morbid feelings vanished, as it were, by magic. Oh! how 
charming it is to have a family! Ladies, which of you will 
have me? 

But I must not wander from my subject. I say, then, that 
I had in my left hand De Bow’s Review, and, I do not know 
how, the right one imperceptibly exercised some sort of 
magnetic influence over my pen, which was reposing close 
by, and which flew to its fingers, where it stuck. A few 
minutes after, it was dipped in ink, and running over paper 
at the rate of fifty miles an hour, and raising as much smoke 
as any locomotive in the country. 


This passage is, on the whole, much less exuberant than most 
that follow. The style of the book is so fantastic and strained as 
to be amusing. In places it reads like a deliberate burlesque of 
fine writing. Without hesitation or restraint, Gayarré dashed 
down whatever came to mind; he felt that he had to say every- 
thing with a flourish. The simplest incident he sets forth with 
epic bombast and grandiloquence; in the whole of his composi- 
tion there is hardly a calm statement. Of Iberville’s engaging 
the British fleet in battle—a scene at which he imagines him- 
self present—he writes :— 


. . . . Ido not think I can stand this excitement longer; 
and yet every minute is adding fresh fuel to its intensity. 
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But now comes the crisis. The Pe/ican has almost silenced 
the guns of the English 52, and is bearing down upon her, 
evidently with the intention to board. But, strange! she 
veers round. Oh! I see. God of mercy! I feel faint at heart! 
The 52 is sinking—slowly she settles in the surging sea— 
there—there—there—down! What a yell of defiance! But it 
is the last. What a rushing of waters over the ingulfed mass! 
Now all is over, and the yawning abyss has closed its lips. 


Occasionally appear passages in good taste and to the point, but 
even at best such a style is too extravagant for serious history. 

It was not, in fact, until Gayarré had abandoned most of this 
superfluous rhetoric that he began to write history worthy of 
the name. There was a decided progression in the career of 
Gayarré the historian and Gayarré the stylist. At first an ex- 
uberant declaimer on historical themes, he eventually developed 
into a careful, judicial, dignified recorder of fact. In the preface 
to Louisiana: Its History as a French Colony (1852), he served 
notice that he was taking his work more seriously. 


I looked upon the first four Lectures as nugae sertae, to 
which I attached no more importance, than a child does, to 
the soap bubbles which he puffs through the tube of the tiny 
reed. .. . But struck by the interest I had excited, I ex- 
amined, with more sober thoughts, the flowery fields in 
which I had sported, almost with the buoyancy of a school- 
boy. Checking the freaks of my imagination, that boon 
companion with whom I had been gambolling, I took to the 
plough, broke the ground, and turned myself toa more seri- 
ous and useful occupation. 


In this book he is noticeably calmer in manner, and, as the 
years passed, he became more subdued still. 


By 1866, when Gayarré completed his history of Louisiana, 
he had come to be in every sense the thorough historian. He 
consulted authorities carefully; he adopted the practice of using 
scholarly footnotes; he made an obvious attempt to be unpreju- 
diced; he kept in touch with other historians, especially George 
Bancroft. Later scholars have recognized his merits, and have 
utilized his writings. Although he has now been largely sup- 
planted by others, mostly disciples, he will never be wholly out- 
grown. To the historian of Louisiana and the Mississippi Valley 
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he will always be significant because, himself learned and a Cre- 
ole, he was of all the men of his race the one who left the 
most thoroughgoing record of that race— of its thoughts, its 
spirit, its politics, its art, its creed. Gayarré the historian, 
then, is assured of a permanent place among our scholars, at 
least among the minor ones. 

But it is Gayarré the romancer who is more troublesome to 
estimate and who, of course, more concerns the student of litera- 
ture. It was this Gayarré who has been called the founder of 
a school of Louisiana novelists and story-writers, among them 
A. Lussan, Alexandre Barde, M. D’Artlys, Charles Testut, 
George W. Cable, Grace King, Kate Chopin, Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, and Lafcadio Hearn. Perhaps the term ‘school’ ought not 
to be applied to this group, some of whom wrote in French (as did 
Gayarré at first), others in English; but certainly there is a 
marked likeness in their work and point of view, and on all of 
them his influence seems to be evident. Although only incident- 
ally a writer of fiction himself, he wavered for years between his- 
tory and romance, between the duty of recounting what was 
true of the Louisiana of the past, and the pleasure of pointing 
out how strange and peculiar, how pathetic or heroic or even 
ludicrous, much of this was. If in the end the historian pre- 
vailed, it was only after a long and hard struggle. 

From the first Gayarré’s favorite word was ‘romance’. Over 
and over again he used it, in titles such as The Romance of 
the History of Louisiana; Louisiana; Its Colonial History and 
Romance; and constantly in context, as in ‘‘What materials 
[here] for romance!’’ Elsewhere he says: ‘‘I am prepared to show 
that [Louisiana] history is full of poetry of the highest order 
and of the most varied nature.’’ Naturally, therefore, he thought 
no true impression of past events and scenes could be conveyed 
merely by a lifeless cataloguing of fact: that past must be made 
to live. 


History is marble, and remains forever cold, even under 
the most artistic hand, unless life is breathed into it by the 
imagination. . . . Then the marble becomes flesh and blood 
—then it feels, it thinks, it moves.” 


*Aubert Dubayet, prefatory remark. 
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It is significant that his acknowledged masters were not histo- 
rians, but novelists: that the models in his early volumes of his- 
tory were not Gibbon, Hume, or Clarendon, but Fenimore 
Cooper and Walter Scott. His admiration for their works was 
based on more than a fondness for the glamorous; such fiction as 
theirs he considered serviceable to the human race. 

The number of those who have read [the historians], is 
comparatively small, when opposed to those who have pored 
with delight over the fascinating pages of Walter Scott.* 

He did not, however, attempt to rival Scott, but was content 
with the humbler task of pointing out to others the means of doing 
so. That he considered himself a torch bearer to others is 
certain. 

I have attempted [here], to accumulate . . . . materials 
for the use of inore skilful architects than I am, and have 
contented myself with drawing the faint outlines of lit- 
erary composition, which, if filled up by the hands of 


genius, would do for Louisiana, on a small scale, what has 
been done for Scotland.‘ 


I rest satisfied with having been an humble pioneer, and 
with having erected in the wilderness the modest wooden 
structures, which, I hope, will soon give way to more 
stately edifices, showing the elegant proportions of a more 
classical architecture.° 


This estimate of his performance, gaudily expressed as it is, is 
still fair, for Gayarré’s volumes of history, particularly the ear- 
lier ones, are storehouses of fact and fancy which have repeat- 
edly been drawn on by writers of fiction. 

Gayarré was attracted to anything old—old customs, old insti- 
tutions, old human types, old scenes and legends, especially if 
they belonged to the past of his state and people. Like many 
another, he came to value the antique, the obsolete, the bygone, 
largely for their own sakes. He viewed distant events and peo- 
ples long dead with a generous sympathy amounting almost to 
worship. The early Spanish explorers of the Mississippi Valley, 
for example, he idealized, showing far less interest in their wan- 


Romance of the History of Louisiana, preface. ‘Ibid. 
5Loutisiana: [is History as a French Colony, preface. 
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ton butcheries of Indians, their needless pillaging of wigwams, 
their sordid squabblings among themselves, than in the shining 
armor they dragged through the wilderness, their distinguished 
ancestry and names, or the overwhelming numbers of the enemy 


_who opposed their triumphant march. 


Here is chivalry with all its glittering pomp, its soul- 
stirring aspirations, in full march, with its iron heels and 
gilded spurs, towards the unknown and hitherto unexplored 
soil of Louisiana. . . Let us look at the glorious pageantry 
as it sweeps by, through the long vistas of those pine woods! 
How nobly they bear themselves, those bronzed sons of 
Spain, clad in refulgent armor! 


But more than the merely old, he loved the abnormal, the 
queer, the incongruous. Any incident or character likely to be 
met with only once in a lifetime secured his instant attention. 
At every turn in his pages one finds hinted at or elaborated the 
strange and the startling, the terrible and the ludicrous—the 
comical ‘petticoat insurrection’, or threatened revolt of the dis- 
appointed Parisian girls who were lured to the colony and yet 
not given the wealthy husbands or the luxuriously furnished homes 
they expected; the avaricious exploiting of his men by the cruel 
officer Duroux, who discovered that, properly employed in the 
forest, his garrison could make him wealthy; the horrors of slave 
rebellions, in which planters were butchered, their wives and 
daughters ravished, and their plantations fired; the dilemma of 
the French over-lord when the great chief Little Sun presented 
to him a most unacceptable armful of human heads; the origin 
and early history of Leper’s Land, that dreaded waste given 
over to victims of leprosy, who wandered about between two 
rivers with only the scant comforts of an ill-furnished and pol- 
luted hospital. Gayarré’s imagination reacted strongly, also, 
to much less sensational things that were still unusual — the 
planting of the two great oaks, still standing, commemorating 
the marriage of the Princess Charlotte to her Louisiana cavalier ; 
the naming of the streets of New Orleans after Bourbon princes 
and other notables of France; the rescue of the adventurer St. 
Denis by a companion of his youth. Practically all of this ma- 
terial is historical, of course, byt Gayarré’s attitude towards it 

36 
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was not that of the usual historian; the amount of space he de- 
voted to the unique, the merely picturesque, is significantly large. 

He showed partiality not only to unusual scenes and events, 
but to extraordinary men as well. He rejoiced in the great be- 
cause greatness is rare, but he had a warm welcome for lesser 
men provided they were eccentric, or peculiar in appearance, or 
distinctive in some other way. Fortunately, the past of Louis- 
jana abounded in such originals, and he was enabled to call atten- 
tion to a whole legion of them—Anthony Crozat, the French 
peasant merchant who secured a monopoly on the fur trade and 
hoped to equal the Medici; Lamothe Cadillac, governor of 
Louisiana, vain, stupid, and combative in times calling for the 
utmost tact and discretion; the emaciated and weird-looking 
Curate de la Vente, ‘‘personification of fanaticism’’; the brave 
Negro Simon, who tried to redeem his race from the charge of 
cowardice; Baby, dancing master of New Orleans, thin, sallow, 
cross-eyed, and ‘‘hyperbolically tall’’; that redoubtable renegade, 
William Augustus Bowles, a Byronic hero, Gayarré calls him, a 
demon inact, but god at least in face; and Bowles’s half-breed 
rival, the Creek chief Alexander McGillivray, ‘‘offspring of the 
embraces of civilization and barbarism.’’ The list could be ex- 
tended almost indefinitely. d 

If the searcher through Gayarré’s pages wants not merely 
material for fiction, but a hint on expanding or treating what is 
suggested, that, too, is to be found. In the absence of detailed 
information, Gayarré thought it permissible to supply the con- 
nections between detached facts. He inserted imaginary scenes 
among accounts well authenticated; he added details to narra- 
tives known only in outline. One scene, for instance, shows us 
the Scotch financier, John Law, at the moment when, faced with 
rapidly increasing difficulties, he has a fleeting presentiment of 
his fall from power in France. Alone in his castle of Rosny, 
once the seat of the great Sully, Law senses the entrance into 
his chamber of a mysterious visitor :— 


It is Sully himself... . A bold man John Law was. 
But when this apparition met his sight, drops of cold sweat 
pearled down his forehead, his voice stuck in his throat, and 
terror fettered him to his seat, as if his Jimbs had been 
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bound with chains of adamant. Indeed, a stouter heart than 
his would have been frozen by the gaze which Sully bent 
upon him, a gaze in which were so vividly expressed intense, 
indignant surprise at the witnessed profanation, and the 
scowling threat of condign punishment. Ay, a bolder man 
than John Law would have sunk to the ground when, with 
rapid strides, Sully advanced toward him, and lifting up the 
hunting whip which his hand tightly grasped, exclaimed: 
“Dog of a stock-jobber! vile Scotch hound, darest thou 
pollute——’”’ A shriek!—a fearful shriek was heard—and 
John Law shook off his agonizing dream. Yes—it was only 
adream. But some dreams are prophetic. 


Whether the insertion of such fanciful passages should be 
allowed the historian is a question; Gayarré believed them 
effective and legitimate, and largely through them influenced his 
followers. It is only fair to say, however, that his last volumes 
include practically nothing of the purely fanciful. 

From 1860 on, Gayarré’s situation was somewhat pathetic. His 
work as a historian done, he looked forward to rest and honor, 
but for many years these were not to be his. The Civil War 
came on; he was impoverished; Louisiana fell into the hands of 
carpetbaggers; after their expulsion, a new and changed genera- 
tion controlled the government; more than ever, the Creoles 
were swept aside; Gayarré and all his kind were thought anti- 
quated and given little heed. The man who had once been ap- 
pointed to serve as United States Senator from Louisiana, and had 
since become her most noted historian, was now glad to be made 
reporter for the State Supreme Court. He was reduced to seek 
office for his very living; he gave up the plan of retiring as a 
gentleman of leisure; and finally, along with other activities, re- 
sorted to his pen for support, hoping to produce more of that 
romantic fiction which in earlier days he had given up for 
history. 

It was during this period of distress that he published his 
most ambitious novel, Fernando de Lemos (1872), surely as strange 
a book as was ever seen in this country. Ineffectively written, 
a composite of anecdote, gossip, popular philosophy, hair-raising 
adventure, tradition, and autobiography, Fernando can be called 
a novel only by courtesy, and has little to recommend it except 
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that it is a record of the author’s life and tastes. In this work 
of his old age, Gayarré indulged in an orgy of romancing, but 
in such scattering fashion that most of his potentially good 
material goes to waste. He found it difficult to stick to one 
story: upon the main structure of his narrative he hung all 
manner of episodic material. He had been the historian so long 
that now he could not lay history aside; hence in his pages are 
accounts of Henry Clay and of Balzac, of de Tocqueville and of 
Andrew Jackson, of Madame Lenormant the necromancer and 
of Lafitte the buccaneer. Gruesome tales of returned ghosts sort 
ill with choice anecdotes of the Empress Josephine and of 
George Sand; fanciful narratives of Spanish grandees who turn 
cigar-makers, of princes who repair to the colony in disguise, 
appear discordant when placed by the side of an interview with 
a political leader in Washington. Historica] personages and 
creatures of the author’s wildest imaginings mingle, rub elbows, 
shake hands, and—-somewhat inconsistently—take each other 
for granted. Some scenes are drawn with the historian’s care 
and attention to sources; others are purely the fabrications of 
the romancer. As fiction the book fails lamentably, although as 
autobiography it has some value. 

Again, however, Fernando de Lemos shows the author’s 
delight in the picturesque and odd. Whatever was out-of-the- 


way or unusual, he set forth with evident relish. Chapter 
XXVI begins :— 


It was on Christmas Eve. In the morning I had received 
a note from Tintin Calandro, informing me that, at night, 
he would give a concert to the spirits of the dead. 


Old Zabet, the Negress, is decribed as— 


.... one of those singular characters .... who 
abounded in the Louisiana of the past, and who seem to 
have since withered and disappeared under the leveling 
system by which everybody is made as much like everybody 
else as a sheep is like another sheep. 


Perhaps the oddest person, all told, in the book, however, is 
Tintin Calandro, whose extreme thinness, dwarfish size, long 
curved nose, and scintillating black eyes unite with ‘a singular 
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deformity’’ of head to make him altogether uncanny to look 


upon. 
. . . . The oddness of his appearance was completed by 
a profusion of very white hair combed back from his fore- 
head with much care and precision, and gathered behind 
into a cue secured with a black ribbon twisted into man- 
ifold bands. His arms fell down almost beyond his knees 
and tapered off into the longest fingers that had ever been 
seen. 


Here, surely, is caricature enough to delight a Dickens; else- 
where there is quaintness enough to satiate an Irving, and great 
people and great events enough to satisfy Sir Walter himself. 
There are plenty of low-born folk as well, but all are picturesque. 

Faulty as it is, Fernando de Lemos must be accounted 
Gayarré’s most successful work of fiction. His second novel, 
Aubert Dubayet (1882), a semi-historical sequel to Fernando, 
lacks even the tenuous merit of its predecessor, being neither 
entertaining fiction nor satisfactory biography. Neither of these 
books equals in literary merit his Astory of Loutsiana, to 
which we must always turn to find his best writing.® 

This is not to say that in literary history Gayarré is to be 
denied a place. First of all he was a historian, worthy in his 
day to rank with all but the best; but he was, too, a pioneer 
among writers of Louisiana romance, a director of others in the 
field of fiction. He exerted a recognizable influence upon the 
literature of the South. More than any one else, he called 
attention to that ‘‘Creole tradition and sentiment . . . . which 
gives picturesqueness, not only to the individuals but to many 
of the institutions’ of Louisiana, ‘‘localizing them, narrowing 
them perhaps, but . . . . poetizing, and, we may say, enhanc- 
ing them.”’ 


*In addition to the books already mentioned Gayarré wrote the following : 
Essai Historique sur la Louisiane (1830), Histoire de la Louisiane (1846-7), 
Influence of the Mechanic Arts on the Human Race (1854), The School for 
Politics (1854), A Sketch ef General Jackson, by Himself [compiled by 
Gayarré] (1857), Philip 1] of Spain (1866), The Creoles of History and the 
Creoles of Romance (1885), and numerous articles pnblished in newspapers 
and magazines. The earlier parts of what is now the History of Louisiana 
were originally published separately and with different titles. 
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The finest tribute ever paid Gayarré is that by his devoted 
admirer, Miss Grace King, in Mew Orleans: The Place and the 
People. Written in the style he approved and helped to develop, 
and showing his vein of sentiment, the passage is thus, indi- 
rectly as well as directly, a tribute to his life and genius:— 


Not a year has gone by, since, on a January day, one of 
the bleakest winter days the city had known for half a cen- 
tury, a file of mourners followed one of the city’s oldest 
children, and one of the cemetery’s most ancient heirs, to 
his last resting-place by the side of a grandfather. The sil- 
ver crucifix gleamed fitfully ahead, appearing and disap- 
pearing as it led the way in the maze of irregularly built 
tombs, through pathways, hollowed to a furrow, by the 
footsteps of the innumerable funeral processions that had 
followed the dead since the first burials there..... With 
[the] heavy black draperies [of the coffin], its proportions 
in the grey humid atmosphere appeared colossal, magnified, 
and transfigured with the ninety-one years of life inside. It 
was Charles Gayarré .... the historian of Louisiana 
making his last bodily appearance on earth—in the corner 
of earth he had loved so well and so poetically. 

Woman and mother as she ever appeared in life to the 
loving imagination of her devoted son, it was but fitting 
that New Orleans should herself head the file of mourners and 
weep bitterly at the tomb; for that she lives at all in that 
best of living worlds, the world of history, romance, and 
poetry, she owes to him whom brick and mortar were shut- 
ting out forever from human eyes. As a youth, he con- 
secrated his first ambitions to her; through manhood, he 
devoted his pen to her; old, suffering, bereft by misfortune 
of his ancestral heritage, and the fruit of his prime’s vigour 
and industry, he yet stood ever her courageous knight, to 
defend her against the aspersions of strangers, the slanders 
of traitors. He held her archives not only in his memory 
but in his heart, and while he lived, none dared make public 
aught about her history except with his vigilant form in the 
line of vision. 


Joun Herpert NELson. 
University of Kansas. 


AUGUST REVIVAL: CROSBY JUNCTION 


Wheat is threshed and cut the heavy clover; 
Seedtime with the sinful spring was over. 

No more to do and nowhere else to go 

They pack the varnished benches, row on row, 


Puddling thick air with the yellow palm-leaf fan, 
Attentive to history of the Son of Man 

Who died for them. On the oaken organ top, 
Withered, the red geranium petals drop 


Slowly, as dropped unto the dust dark blood 
Slowly, as drop the words of him who would 
The passionate priestly office exercise, 

Spreading gaunt arms that he may dramatize 


For these, the stiff-necked sinful and Pharisee, 
The Cross, the essence of the agony. 

So still the bleeding hands extend and still 
The Cross subdues the dark Place of the Skull. 


Enough—O you behind the pulpit there, 
You Peter with bony hands and thinning hair! 
Enough, old man! Eat, sleep, for you are old, 
And your chronicle too weary to be told. 


Wheat is threshed and cut the heavy clover, 

But tall the corn stands; harvest is not over. 

Let the corn be cut; for bellies there must be bread, 
And sleep for men that be not living, not dead. 


So wake them not lest they ask too much, too much, 
And touch no more the broken feet, nor touch 

The piteous brown fingers in the shroud. 

Let them so be; and cry no more aloud, 


But let the serpent coil in the dry winepress, 

The lank hare’s foot disturb the withering grass, 
Let young foxes be gnawing the hare’s worn skull 
And the owl hoot from the olive tree on the hill! 


Let the city sleep—roofs are white in the moon— 
And sleep the young wild head within the stone ; 
Let the legionary shiver and tramp outside, 
Forgetful to-night what manner of man has died! 


Rosert PENN WARREN. 
Guthrie, Kentucky. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD’S THEORY OF POETRY 


‘‘My poems,’’ said Matthew Arnold in 1869, ‘‘represent on 
the whole the main movement of mind of the last quarter of a 
century, and thus they will have their day as people become con- 
scious of what that movement of mind is, and interested in the 
literary productions which reflect it.’’ 

Recognition of Arnold’s poetry is now established. It is fre- 
quently cited as representative of the prevailing ma/ de stécle, of 
Victorian disillusion and despair. Arnold himself has been 
called ‘‘the Hamlet of the nineteenth century.’’ What has most 
often been pointed out as the clue to kis mind is his stanza:— 

But fly our paths, our feverish contact fly! 
For strong the infection of our mental strife, 


Which, though it gives no bliss, yet spoils for rest : 
. ... Like us distracted, and like us, unblest ! 


To question a characterization which has become so fixed and 
generally accepted is perilous; yet if it be true, then Arnold’s 
practice violated some of his own principles of poetry. One need 
not accept his theory as adequate, but if his art is to be understood, 
it is necessary to discover whether his practice did indeed violate 
his theory. If his idea of the function of the Poet and of the 
nature of poetry be considered against the background of his own 
achievement, one may catch some glimpse of his ambitious effort 
to make the art something more than an outlet for creative fancy, 
or even, indeed, than as a vehicle for the expression of Byronic 
feelings engendered in a spirit of militant unrest. To do that, 
however, it is necessary to get oneself, for the time being, out of 
the way and let Arnold’s ideas have free play. 

Early in his career, he defined two primary principles: poetry 
should add to our knowledge of life, and it should also delight. 

We all take pleasure, Aristotle says, in any imitation or 
representation whatever: this is the basis of our love of 
poetry. ... Any accurate representation may therefore 
be expected to be interesting, but if the representation be 
a poetical one, more than this is demanded. It is demanded 


not only that it shall interest, but also that it shall inspirit 
and rejoice the reader, that it shall convey a charm and infuse 
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delight. . . . What, then, are the situations from the repre- 
sentation of which, though accurate, no poetical enjoyment 
can be derived? They are those in which the suffering finds 
no vent in action; in which a continuous state of mental 
distress is prolonged, unrelieved by hope or resistance; in 
which there is everything to be endured, nothing to be done. 
In such situations there is inevitably something morbid, in 
the description of them something monotonous. When they 
occur in actual life, they are painful, not tragic; the repre- 
sentation of them in poetry is painful also.? 


Are Arnold’s poems painful to read? Are they morbid? So far 
as I know, no critic has ever said that they are. Perhaps, then, 
instead of violating his concept of poetry, they illustrate it. 


In the presence of the most tragic circumstances, repre- 
sented in a work of Art, the feeling of enjoyment, as is well 
known, may still subsist; the representation of the most 
utter calamity, of the liveliest anguish, is not sufficient to 
destroy it ; the more tragic the situation, the deeper becomes 
this enjoyment, and the situation is more tragic as it becomes 
more terrible. 


Is there not a familiar note in this observation? Does it not re- 
mind one of Aristotle’s principle of catharsis? 

The discussions from which these citations are made was 
called forth by the criticism which Empedocles on Etna provoked. 
In replying to his critics, Arnold limited himself to narrative or 
dramatic poetry, re-stating the Aristotelian theory of tragedy. 
It was, therefore, a partial statement of his views. The crux of 
his practice and criticism of poetry may be found in his essay, 
Maurice de Guerin; elsewhere in numerous places he develops 
hints there given. ‘‘Poetry,’’ he said in that essay,— 

interprets in two ways; it interprets by expressing with 
magical felicity the physiognomy and movement of the 
outer world, and it interprets by expressing, with inspired 
conviction, the ideas and laws of the inward world of man’s 
moral and spiritual nature. In other words, gore t is inter- 
pretative both by having natural magic in it, and by having 
moral profundity. In both ways it illuminates man; it gives 


him a satisfying sense of reality; it reconciles him with 
himself and the universe. 


* Preface to 1853 Poems. 
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The Maurice de Guerin ‘essay elaborates the first function, a 
theme expanded somewhat in the lectures On Celtic Literature 
in which he differentiates between four ways of treating nature 
in poetry: the faithful, the Greek, the conventional, and the 
magical ways. But a poet may have the one and lack the other; 
and he will, therefore, fall short of true greatness. De Guerin 
and Keats had the happy genius of rendering the magical felicity 
of nature, but lacked moral profundity; Byron and Heine had 
tremendous social power, yet they, too, lacked it. The late essay 
on Wordsworth is largely concerned with pointing out that 
poet’s significance because of his moral profundity. This note 
of ‘‘moral profundity’? was discussed somewhat at length in 
The Study of Poetry, where the Aristotelian phrase ‘‘high 
seriousness’’ was substituted and five ‘‘touchstones’’ were cited 
to illustrate it. Unfortunately, that essay has frequently been 
used by teachers and critics as though it revealed Arnold’s whole 
view of poetry. Now while it is true that The Study of Poetry 
eloquently pleads for the recognition of ‘‘high seriousness’’, it 
should be remembered that it was written at a time when the 
influence of Rossetti, Morris, Swinburne, and Oscar Wilde was 
at its height. The ‘esthetic’ group tended, as Mr. George Moore 
has recently done in his Anthology of Pure Poetry, to divorce art 
from ideas, and to make it joyous only in the purely sensuous 


‘sense. If Zhe Study of Poetry be considered in its historical 


setting, it will be seen to be an implied criticism of the direction 
which poetry was taking through the whole of Arnold’s career, 
and against which it is one of a series of protests. 

Arnold’s view was rooted in his experience. For a poet, he 
had an unusual historical sense and an aptitude for discerning 
the trend of ideas and social movements. Unlike most of his 
fellow-craftsmen, he had had considerable contact with politics 
and social ideas before he published a line of verse. He had 
been reared in a household and had gone to school presided over 
by a paterfamilias, not only the best historian in England of the 
time but intensely concerned over the drift of European affairs. 
Oxford sustained what Rugby began. Later, as secretary to one 
of the most active Liberals of the day, he was thrown into the 
very thick of political and social discussion and action. Then, 
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as Inspector of Schools, he travelled throughout the Kingdom, 
learning at first hand what various classes of society were think- 
ing, and then, as an official on a committee to investigate conti- 
nental schools and universities, he had ample opportunity to learn 
from leading European statesmen and thinkers whither Europe 
was tending. Out of this experience he amplified his Aristotelian 
concept of the nature of poetry and of the function of the Poet. 


Let us conceive of the whole group of civilized nations 
as being, for intellectual and spiritual purposes, one great 
confederation, bound to a joint action and working towards 
a common result; a confederation whose members have a due 
knowledge both of the past out of which they all proceed, 
and of one another.? 


Seldom since the Greeks, he believed, had poetry kept touch 
with the movement of European ideas and aspirations. One of 
the tragedies of English poetry in the generation preceding his 
was that, though an effort had been made to bring the art into 
closer touch with modern life, it had not succeeded in making 
the liaison. Although both Wordsworth and Coleridge had made 
the attempt, they lost faith in their effort ; Shelley, in spite of his 
noble interpretation of the poet as one who guided the destinies 
of mankind, was ‘‘an ineffectual angel beating against the void 
his luminous wings in vain;’’ Byron merely ‘‘bore through Eu- 
rope the pageant of his bleeding heart;’’ while Keats, gifted as 
he was, ‘‘hovered over the tumult of life, but did not really put 
his hand to it.’’ None of them had sufficient political interest 
or experience. Hence Arnold’s sweeping indictment of the so- 
cial ineffectiveness of English romantic poetry. 


It has long seemed to me, that the burst of creative energy 
in our literature through the first quarter of this century 
had about it in fact something premature, and, in spite of 
the sanguine hopes which accompanied and do still accom- 
pany them, to prove hardly more lasting than the produc- 
tions of far less spendid epochs. And this prematureness 
comes from its having proceeded without sufficient materi- 


* Essay on Wordsworth, Essays in Criticism, Second Series. The same 
idea is stated in slightly different words in 7he Function of Criticism at the 
Present Time and Essay in Criticism, First Series. 
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als to work with. In other words, the English poetry of the 
first3quarter of this century, with plenty of energy, plenty 
of creative force, did not know enough. This makes Byron 
so empty of matter, Shelley so incoherent, Wordsworth, 
even, profound as he is, yet so wanting in completeness and 
variety. 

Victorian poetry, continuing the ideals and tendencies of the 
romantic era, showed even fewer signs of contact with its milieu. 
Arnold found himself in a generation which idealized the roman- 
tics, but what was trueof Wordsworth’scontemporaries was equally 
ii true of his own. Tennyson’s poems on poetry and the poet mere- 

ly versified what Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley had stated 

in prose. The poet was one whose word ‘‘shook the world’’; he 

| was a seer who alone, unaided, remote, had intimate touch with 

unseen wisdom, giving voice to its otherwise unutterable mys- 

teries. Browning was likewise indebted to the romanticists for 

his conception of the poet. Many of the ideas in his prose essay, 

On the Poet, Objective and Subjective, appear to be merely a re- 

ah daction of Coleridge’s theories in Biographia Literaria and of 
Shelley’s in The Defence of Poetry. Wrote Browning :— 


Not what man sees, but what God sees—the /deas of Plato, 
seeds of creation lying burningly on the Divine hand—it is 
towards these that he struggles, not with the combination 
of humanity in action, but with the primal elements of hu- 
manity he has to do; and he digs where he stands—preferring 
to seek them in his own soul as the nearest reflex of that 
absolute mind, according to the intuitions of which he de- 
sires to perceive and speak. Such a poet... . is rathera 
seer, accordingly, than a fashioner, and what he produces 
will be less a work than an effluence. 


While the main drift of English poetry was veering away 
from contact with social forces or with ideas, Arnold stood out 
with a protest, insisting that poetry was basically ‘‘a criticism 
of life in terms of poetic truth and beauty.’’ He was deeply 
conscious of dissent from prevailing practice. “It might fairly 
be urged,’’ he said, ‘‘that I have less poetical sentiment than 
Tennyson, and less intellectual power than Browning; yet be- 
cause I have, perhaps, more of a fusion of the two, and have 
more regularly applied that fusion to the main line of modern 
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development, I am likely to have my turn as they" have had 
theirs.’’ The emphasis is laid upon the relationship of poetry to 
social forces; his use of the word ‘‘development’’, indeed sug- 
gests his belief in the Victorian doctrine of progress. Poetry 
must have intimate contact with society, and not only reflect its 
movement but direct it. In order to do this, the Poet must be 
a critic. 


The creation of a modern poet, to be worth much, implies 
a great critical effort behind it.* 


It is important to hold to this . . . . that the greatness 
of a poet lies in his powerful and beautiful application of 
ideas to life, to the question: How to Live. . . . A poetry 
of revolt against moral ideas is a poetry of revolt against 
Life: a poetry of indifference towards moral ideas is a poet- 
ry of indifference towards Life.‘ 


Behind his own art we can discern such an effort and such a rec- 
ognition of the moral quality of life. His poems emanated from 
the mind of a disciplined man who had renounced much, a note 
tow prominent to permit one to suppose that his frequent use of 
the first personal pronoun tefers always to himself as an indi- 
vidual. It has a generic ring; he is identifying himself with 
his age. The poet, he reminds us,— 
to whose mighty heart, 
Heaven doth a quicker pulse impart, 


Subdues that energy to scan 
Not his own course, but that of Man. 


“The man of disciplined mind will not,’’ he said, ‘‘maintain 
a hostile attitude towards the false pretensions of his age; he 
will content himself with not being overwhelmed by them.’’ ® 
Occasionally he seems to pass somewhat sweeping condemnation 
upon his own age and its poetry; ‘‘the want of sanity is the 
great defect of modern literature, art, religion, and morals, in 
spite of all its great variety and power.’’ Did he therefore think 
that modern poetry should imitate that of the Greeks? ‘‘In many 
respects, they [the Greeks] are far above us and yet there is 


* Introduction to 1853 Poems. * Essay on Wordsworth. 
Resignation. Preface, Poems, 1853. 
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something*that they can not give.’’’ He believed that ‘‘our 
only first-rate body of poetry was that of the Germans’’ ; that, to 
be more specific, Goethe was the greatest poet of modern times, 
And why this preéminence? Because ‘‘Goethe was a grand dis- 
solvent in an age when there were fewer of them than at 


present.”’ 

Modern times find themselves with an immense system of 
institutions, established facts, accredited dogmas, customs, 
rules, which have come to them from times not modern. In 
this system their life has to be carried forward, yet they 
have a sense that this system is not of their own creation, 
that it by no means corresponds exactly with the wants of 
their actual life, that for them it is customary and not ra- 
tional. The awakening of this sense is the awakening of the 
modern spirit. . . . It may be remarked that no persons are 
so thoroughly modern, as those who have felt Goethe’s in- 
fluence most deeply. If it is said that Goethe professes to 
have in this way deeply influenced but a few persons, and 
those persons poets, one may answer that he could have 
taken no better way to secure, in the end, the ear of the 
world; for poetry is simply the most beautiful, impressive, 
and most widely effective mode of saying things, and hence 
its importance. . . . The grand business of modern poetry is 
a moral interpretation from an independent point of view of 
man and the world—it is only German poetry, Goethe’s poet- 
ry that has, since the Greeks, made much way with.* 


Goethe gave the secret of the social power of poetry. 


When Goethe came, Europe had lost her basis of spiritual 
life; she had to find it again; Goethe’s great task—the inev- 
itable task henceforth is—as it was for the Greek poet in the 
days of Pericles, not to preach a sublime sermon on a given 
text like Dante, not to exhibit all the kingdoms of human life 
and the glory of them like Shakespeare, but to interpret hu- 
man life afresh, and to supply a new spiritual basis for it.’ 


He has put the whole matter succinctly in one of his poems: 


When Goethe’s death was told we said— 
Sunk, then, is Europe’s sagest head. 
Physician of the Iron Age 

Goethe has done his pilgrimage. 


1 Wordsworth, Essay in Criticism, Second Series. 
* Celtic Literature (Everyman Ed.), p. 128 * /bid., p. 130 
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He took the suffering human race, 

He read each wound, each weakness clear— 
Aad struck his finger on the place 

And said—Thou ailest here, and here. — 

He look’d on Europe’s dying hour 

Of fitful dream and feverish power ; 

His eye plung’d down the weltering strife, 
The turmoil of expiring life: 

He said—The end is everywhere ; 

Art still has truth, take refuge there.” 


In recognizing Goethe’s significance, Goethe’s concept of 
social dynamics, Arnold demonstrated his acuteness in discerning 
the main movement of the modern mind. An even greater acute- 
ness he revealed in estimating the true line of poetic succession 
from Goethe. 


Goethe stands before all men’s eyes, the manifest centre 
of German literature; and from this central source many 
rivers flow. Which of these rivers is the main stream? which 
of the courses of spirit we see active in Goethe is the course 
which will most influence the future, and attract and be 
continued by the most powerful of Goethe’s successors ?— 
that is the question. ... In Heine’s works flows this 
main current; Heine... . is the continuator of that 
which in Goethe’s varied activity, is the most powerful and 
vital: on Heine . . . . incomparably the largest portion of 
Goethe’s mantle fell." 


For Heine was a soldier in ‘‘the liberation war of humanity’’; 
he was ‘‘the Paladin’ of the modern spirit; ‘‘in the European 
poetry of that quarter of a century which follows the death of 
Goethe, he is incomparably the most important figure’’ because 
with his ‘‘intense modernism, his absolute rejection of stock 
classicism, and stock romanticism, [he brought] all things under 
the point of view of the nineteenth century.’’ ‘‘It is because 
Heine. . . . operates a junction between the French spirit, 
and German ideas and German culture, that Heine founds some- 
thing new, opens a fresh period.”’ 

Yet Heine’s great powers, he assures us, were vitiated 
through the lack of a moral deliverance. In pointing this out, 


Memorial Verses, 1850. 
" Essaysin Criticism. First Series, Heine. 
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Arnold admits us to the centrality of his conception of his own 
poetic effort. ‘‘Heine had all the culture of Germany: in his 
head fermented all the ideas of modern Europe. And what have 
we got from Heine? A half-result, for want of moral balance, 
and of nobleness of soul and character.’’ There lies the pathos 
of Heine’s failure :— 

The spirit of the world 

Beholding the absurdity of men— 

Their vaunts, their feats—let a sardonic smile 

For one short moment wander o’er his lips. 


That smile was Heine/ for its earthly hour 
The strange guest sparkled’; now ‘tis pass’d away.” 


What Heine had done for Germany—making ‘‘the junction be- 
tween the French spirit and German ideas and culture’’—Arnold 
attempted for England; to make an alliance of the native spirit 
of England with the French spirit ‘‘of novelty and movement.” 


No one has a stronger and more abiding sense than I have 
of the demonic element—as Goethe called it—which underlies 
and encompasses our life: but I think, as Goethe thought, 
that the right thing is, while conscious of this element, and 
of all that is inexplicable round one, to keep pushing one’s 
posts into the darkness, and to establish no post that is not 
perfectly in light and firm. One gains nothing on the dark- 
ness by being, like Shelley, as incoherent as the darkness 
itself.4 


One may find in that comment the reason why, under the ago- 
nizing stress of the changes of the time, Arnold’s soul could 
endure the pain which accompanied the gestations of the collec- 
tive spirit of mankind. It also reveals the strife in his mind be- 
tween two powerful forces, mysticism and rationalism. The poet 
in him had always to contend with the prophet and the critic; 
with a remarkable responsiveness to the movement of life and 
an impulse to deliver that movement. A new age was in the 
throes of birth; he, too, with agony and pain, felt its fever, and 
knew its struggle for deliverance. Through the pressure of the 
‘*dzemonic spirit’’ he gave it lyric utterance. Two of his poems 
preéminently illustrate the point: Zhe New Age and The New 


" Heine's Grave. 8 Letters: 1: pp. 299, 300. 
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Laocoon. But he was not a victim of his age. That fact most 
of his critics have missed. The Strayed Reveller, the song of 
Callicles which ends Empedocles on Etna, Stanzas from the 
Grande Chartreuse, and the two Obermann poems, read in their 
entirety, are radiant in their notes of hope and peace. 

How, then, may one explain the presence of the note of the 
prevailing mal de stécle in The Scholar Gypsy, Thyrsis, and in 
numerous lines and stanzas in other poems? With tremendous 
social changes going on everywhere about him, with such con- 
tinuous stirrings of the human spirit on all sides, his broad 
human interest in and passion for them inevitably swept into 
his art. With keen insight he perceived that he lived in an age 
of transition; that in such an age the one hope of man was to 
interpret humanity afresh as a being of great moral and spirit- 
ual powers. The Youth of Nature and The Youth of Man clearly 
sounded that note. With the detachment of one who held con- 
stant commerce with the greatest thinkers and poets he touched 
the pulses of modern life like Goethe, and, like his Master, 
said: ‘‘Thou ailest here, and here!’’ It makes all the difference, 
then, if we are rightly to catch the meaning of Arnold’s poetry, 
whether we read it as the cry of anguish of one who was crushed 
by his age, or as the lyrical catharsis of one of its physicians 
after the order of Goethe. For we must not forget that in one of 
his earliest poems he defined the function of the poet :— 

Tears 
Are in his eyes, and in his ears 
The murmurs of a thousand years ; 
Before him he sees Life unroll, 
A placid and continuous whole: 


That general Life which does not cease, 
Whose secret is not joy, but peace ; 


.... The Life he craves ; if not in vain 
Fate gave, what Chance shall not control, 
His sad lucidity of soul. 
Discriminative readers know well that Arnold’s poetry has on 
it some shreds of the days of its gestation, but they also know 
that it has an abiding element which makes it estimable quite 
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apart from the spiritual or intellectual conditions out of which it 
arose. If it is not more extensively read or appreciated at its 
true value, the reason may possibly be found in the fact that it 
has suffered somewhat at the hands of critics, earnest enough in 
their effort to interpret it historically, but who have nevertheless, 
by a subconscious process of which they were hardly aware, read 
themselves into his work. They have perverted the main drift 
of his intention by directing attention to his diagnosis of the 
spiritual malady of his age instead of to his remedy. Or, if they 
have not done that, they have weighed and tested him by a cri- 
terion romantic in origins and somewhat conventionally persist- 
ing in the face of the need for poetry to make clearer the deeper 
meanings of life. Against that criterion Arnold threw the whole 
strength of his powers, and his critical influence is now beginn- 
ing to tell. 


The epochs of Aischylus and Shakspeare make us feel 
their pre-eminence. In an epoch like these, is no doubt the 
true life of literature; there is the promised land towards 
which criticism can only beckon. That promised land it 
will not be ours to enter, and we shall die in the wilderness; 
but to have desired to enter it, to have saluted it from afar, 
is already, perhaps, the best distinction among contempo- 
raries, it will certainly be the best distinction to esteem 
with posterity. 


If there is disillusion in Arnold, there is no despair. For all 
of his effort to restore poetry to vivid contact with modern life, 
he became at length aware that the time had not yet come; but 
that it would come some day he was firmly convinced. In that 
sense, and perhaps in that sense alone, he was— 


A wanderer between two worlds, 
One dead, the other powerless to be born. 


S. KNICKERBOCKER. 


Syracuse University. 
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- A NOTE ON LEAR 


When affliction came to him, Lear, quite humanly, felt sorry 
for himself. He considered that he was more sinned against 
than sinning. He knew himself guiltless of any heinous crime, 
and had no thought of his own need of discipline. He could 
not perceive that the weight of the affliction was commensurate 
with the enormity of the faultiness. 

His offences were faults of temperament and evidences of 
incomplete development. He had gone always his own head- 
strong way, fiery-tempered, hard to live with, difficult to please, 
and dangerous to oppose. But, although shamefully faulty, Lear 
was not fundamentally ignoble. He possessed noble possibilities. 
He had large capacity for loving, was well endowed imag- 
inatively, and had within him that peculiar something which 
appeals especially to those who set store by fidelity. That Lear 
had fallen short of greatness was largely due to his unwilling- 
ness to endure discipline. He had failed to realize himself 
chiefly because of wilfulness. 

But this undisciplined octogenarian, however wilful and per- 
verse, was not beyond the possibility of redemption, and those 
pernicious daughters, Goneri] and Regan, were, strangely 
enough, to play a part in this process of regeneration. Through 
their very hardness they were to become instruments of good. 
This fact does not in the least lessen our contempt for them, 
any more than does our realization of Lear’s faultiness dull in 
any way our sense of pity. The spectacle of this demented old 
man, running unbonneted through the black and storm-tossed 
night, is very moving. While the sight is shocking to our 
traditional notion of what is due to age, it is yet powerful in 
fixing the conviction that age should be worthy of respect. 

There is indeed much in King Lear to strengthen the belief 
that age has its obligations. The king's fool put it tersely when 
he said: ‘‘Thou shouldst not have been old till thou hadst been 
wise.’’ Indisputably, age in itself is no more worthy of respect 
than youth or childhood; the aged person who would command 
respect must possess those attributes which belong to age. 
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What right to respect has the silly old woman whose head is 
full of frivolity, or the irascible old man who lives only to 
impose his will upon others? 

Lear apparently had not realized that a division of his king- 
dom would mean relinquishment of power. The idea of author- 
ity was in him too dominant, the temper too imperious, to 
permit of passivity. Untrained as he was in those habits of 
thought and action which make for intellectual and spiritual 
development, he was ill prepared for that ‘‘best that is to be.”’ 
And though, at the last, a new conception of happiness did 
come to him, it is doubtful whether his vehement spirit would 
ever have been sufficiently tamed to make possible that con- 
tentment which he so joyfully pictured: ‘‘We two like birds 
in a cage.”’ 

Plainly, at the point when the action of the tragedy begins, 
Lear was a man faulty in many ways. He was hasty, head- 
strong, tyrannical, impatient. He needed to be humbled, 
softened, subdued. He needed to be taught to observe imag- 
inatively and sympathetically, to look forth with pitying eyes 
upon suffering humanity, to give thought to those who go unfed 
and unclothed, to learn of the misery of ‘‘unhoused poverty’’. 
He was also in great need of a better knowledge of self, anda 
better conception of the uses of power. To command had been 
too easy. He had left himself no time to look about, nor had 
he troubled to look within. Regan was right when she said of 
her father: ‘‘He hath ever but slenderly known himself.’’ The 
criticism was just, whichever way it was meant, for Lear was 
both shamefully lacking in self-knowledge and whimsically 
changeable in his moods. He had gone his impulsive way, 
unreflective and unrestrained. 

Then, through the unusual experience of being crossed, of 
encountering hindrance and opposition, and the still more 
grievous experience of indignity and cruelty, he was made to 
pause, to think, to know something of the misery of life. A 
new consciousness was awakened within him; much that had 
lain dormant was quickened into life; there was a movement (in 
reality rapid, though made to seem gradual) toward a new attitude. 
This process of regeneration—the slow progress toward self- 
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knowledge, the first faint stirrings of unselfish thought, the 
dawning sense of his own nothingness and of his own des- 
perate need of patience —ail this is a depiction logical in its 
progression, perfect in its verisimilitude, and altogether sat- 
isfying. 

We have seen that Lear was largely responsible for what 
befell him, that he was the victim of his own waywardness. 
Through his failure to put a curb upon his temperamental 
tendencies, and to profit from experience and observation, he 
made himself liable to punishment. The dénouement was the 
natural sequence of what had gone before, the natural effect of 
the cumulative force of ‘‘long-engraffed condition’’. And be- 
cause, through all his fourscore years, he had neither taken 
discipline nor put forth any effort to discipline himself, the 
punitive process had to be compressed into the compass of 
one sharp, bitter lesson, had to be inflicted in one swift, 
decisive stroke. 

We must also hold Lear somewhat responsible for the char- 
acter and behavior of those viciously inclined and lustful 
daughters. Their father’s presence could hardly have made for 
peace. Life in the court of a passionate, headstrong, fiery- 
tempered king could scarcely have been anything but tempes- 
tuous. The reaction from such an environment would be, to 
say the least, disorganizing. If Cordelia escaped deterioration, 
it was because she was of more delicate fibre. But the sensitive, 
clear-sighted girl could not possibly have been happy in that 
atmosphere of turmoil and hypocrisy. She must indeed have 
suffered cruelly, yet she seems to have taken no harm, but to 
have grown constantly more staunch in her sincerity. 

One suspects that Cordelia, although less vehemently con- 
stituted, was fundamentally like her father. From the little 
that she says and does, one gains an impression of straight- 
forwardness and incisiveness. One thinks of her as fearless. 
One feels sure that she would no more have cringed and 
toadied than did her royal sire. In spiritual attainments she 
far exceeded him. Especially had she advanced beyond her 


father in that she was guided and controlled by an understand- 
ing heart. 
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In Lear, the quickening came too late. The passionate nature 
had gone too long unchecked ; the life course had been too riotous. 
There is something in the fate and career of this medizval king 
that reminds one of a vine that flings its tangle of wild growth 
over a dead and broken tree, a prop that must in time either fall 
by the axe or drop of its own decay. He seems to have taken 
no more thought of the end than does the vine, he seems 
to have chosen his support as foolishly, he seems to have 
rioted as carelessly. And when the stroke came, he, like the 
vine, lay prone, a thing mangled, bruised, and torn, but magnif- 
icent still; a ruin, yet holding within him the promise of 
renewal. 

May ToMLINson. 


Tenafly, New Jersey. 


SONG 


When I left my old home 

I had tears in mind, 

But would not shed them, being too young 
And proud to look behind. 


Now that my youth has withered, 
And withered all proud fears, 

I look behind, and there is none 
To see my tears. 


DonaLp Davipson. 


Vanderbilt University. 
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THE AMPHITRUO OF PLAUTUS, MOLIERE’S 
AMPHITRYON, AND THE AMPHIT- 
RYON OF DRYDEN 


The Amphitruo of Plautus is the only play of this type that 
has survived in Roman literature. But the Romans were ac- 
quainted with the tragico-comoediae of the Greeks, their satyr 
dramas, their Rhintonicae, the Atellane farces of Pomponius, and 
the rest; and if we had before us the Amorum iudicium, Ala- 


_ Janta, or Ariadne we should probably find that these plays had 


much in common with Plautus’s drama. 

This type of drama has found many imitators among play- 
wrights in modern times, having afforded an example which 
Shakespeare has followed more than once, notably in Measure 
for Measure and the Merchant of Venice. Another follower of 
the Roman is the Italian Dolce, who, however, lays the scene 
in Italy, and has all the actors mortal. Rotrou also wrote a 
comedy, Les Deux Sostes, which is based upon the the Plautus 
drama. In his piece the prologue is spoken by June, and 
Moliére borrows freely from his predecessor. But the two 
modern dramas that challenge comparison with the original 
are the plays of Moliére and Dryden. We shall consider 
these dramas and compare them with their prototype, noting 
their points of resemblance and also the differences, consid- 
ering the form, the development of the plot, the actors and 
the incidents. 

In all the dramas the city of Thebes is chosen for the action, 
and the time is after Amphitruo has returned from a victorious 
campaign against the Teleboae. Moliére places the action of the 
play outside Amphitruo’s house, following Plautus in this re- 
spect, but in Dryden’s play a considerable part of the action takes 
place indoors. These two dramatists also agree as to the time 
when the action begins—during the long night, which has been 
sent in obedience to Jupiter’s commands. But Dryden's play 
opens some hours earlier, apparently in the afternoon. Plautus’s 
play is much the shortest of the three. Moliére’s play contains 
about 2,400 lines, while the Englishman has given us a drama a 
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good third longer. Inthe French play we find verse through- 
out, while much of Dryden’s drama is in prose. 

The original upon which Plautus founded his drama is not 
known. Palmer holds that the play is more largely Plautus’s 
than any of his extant dramas, but even he is constrained to 
believe that it rests on a Greek forerunner. It may not be too 
much to assume that Plautus did not adapt this play from any 
single original, but it is probable that he owes most to Rhinton 
for the vs comica in his piece. This writer handled just this 
class of subjects, and Athenzus is our authority for the state- 
ment that he had a play called Amphitruo, and another Hereules. 

In ali three plays the comic element is prominent, although 
the degree of comic emphasis varies, as do the means of produc- 
ing humorous effects. 

Alcumena, Jupiter, Amphitruo, Mercury, and Sosia are the 
chief actors in all the dramas, and it is by the interplay of these 
characters that the action of each play is advanced toa definite 
dénouement that is preordained. 

While the same general plan is followed by all three drama- 
tists, with a general agreement in the sequence of events, both 
modern plays deviate in important particulars from the original. 
Each dramatist has a different conception of the chief actors, and 
Alcumena, Amphitruo, Jupiter, and even Sosia have undergone a 
considerable metamorphosis in the hands of the modern drama- 
tists. Not only do we have many new incidents brought in, a 
different emphasis placed upon the actions of the various char- 
acters in the different scenes, but the introduction of additional 
characters, and the consequent creation of new scenes affording 
scope for the activity of the new characters that have been 
introduced. 

The Plautine prologue has suggested Moliére’s, and the two 
are of about equal length. In the modern drama the plot is not 
unfolded in the prologue with the fullness that we find in the 
original, but is artistic and effective. The parts are taken by 
Mercury, in his réle as Jove’s attendant; and the goddess Night, 
young, lovely, and valued by mortals. Mercury speaks briefly 
of the father’s love for Alcumena, and asks for her kind offices 
to advance his wooing. In this scene the poet reveals to us 
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most effectively the ironic humor of Mercury, differentiating 
him somewhat from the Mercury of Plautus and of Dryden. 


Mercury: Upon my life, finding myself aweary, unable to complete the 
varied works for which Jupiter engages me, I am seated at my ease on this 
cloud awaiting your coming. 

Night: You belittle your godhead, Sefior Mercury, and you wot it not. 
Think you it is well for gods to say that they are weary? 

Mercury: Are gods of iron? 

Night: No, but it is necessary to guard with care the reverence which 
hedges a divinity about. There are certain words that have suffered misuse 
in the vulgar tongue, and these because of their lowered meaning 'tis best to 
leave to mortals. 

Mercury: You all at ease, my Beauty, speak your innermost thoughts, 
You have a luxurious equipage, wherein by two good steeds, you are borne 
whither and when you wish. But mine’s a different fate by far, and in my 
wretched plight I can only wish a pest upon the poets with that accursed 
impudence of theirs. By an unjust law, and with no sound reason therefor, 
they have given to every god in their employ, save me, a suitable equipage, 
but have suffered me to go afoot, me, known in heaven and earth, the illus- 
trious messenger of puissant Jove, travelling from place to place like a 
village peddler. I, not to exaggerate one whit, need more than all the resta 
means to get from place to place. 

Night: What do you wish to make of this?—poets to their fancies. This 
is not the only folly one sees this gentry commit. But against them not- 
withstanding your heart feels too great an irritation, and these wings on your 
feet are the gift of their care. 

Mercury: Yes, but to afford me the opportunity for swifter flight 
does this weary me the less? 


Night is addressed in the Plautine drama, but takes no part 
in the action of the play. In the drama of Moliére Apollo is 
appealed to and asked to aid in retarding the coming of the 
day, but takes no direct part in the action. 

Moliére adds to the play the character of Cléanthis, the wife 
of Sosia. She is the attendant of Alcumena, an ill-favored, ill- 
humored scold, utterly without the saving grace of humor; but 
proves an excellent foil for her witty husband, who, when she 
reproaches him for his coldness and lack of regard, has excuses 
by the dozen. Now he pleads drunkenness; now they have been 
married these fifteen years or more, and displays of affection are 
no longer proper for them; he has but recently dined on garlic, 
and for this reason, as he alleges, turns from his wife when she 
would kiss him. Sosia, the husband, is sadly henpecked, but 
he is fully aware of the fact, laughs at himself, and is always 
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ready to make fun of his loutish wife. Cléanthis appears in four 
or five scenes, but prominently in two, both of considerable 
length. In the first Mercury comes to her under the guise of 
Sosia, and hears himself reproached for his coldness, but, as 
usual, is fruitful with excuses. In the second scene, which is 
longer, the pseudo-Sosia makes his apologies for having shown 
his wife so little regard, and hears from her lips the avowal of 
her loyalty to him, a loyalty to which he attaches little con- 
sequence. 


Soste: Ah! pour cette article, J’ai tort. 
Je m’en dédie, il y va trop du n6tre. 
Garde-toi bien de suivre ce transport. 
Cléanthis: Si je puis une fois pourtant 
Sur mon esprit gagner la chose... . 


In the play Cléanthis take her place naturally without dis- 
placing any of the other characters, simply increasing the comic 
element in the piece. 

Moliére adds the scene which is largely lacking in the Plautus 
drama, in which Mercury as Sosia from a balcony drives off 
Amphitruo from his own house. The humor here comes mainly 
from the situation, as the audience knows that it is not the real 
Sosia talking; but to Amphitruo he seems to be his servant, and 
consequently his anger is inflamed to red heat when Sosia, as 
he thinks him, coolly states that he is the servant of the real 
master within, and declines to admit him to his own house. It 
bears a close resemblance to similar scenes occurring in Plautus 
and has a modern parallel in Zhe Comedy of Errors. 

The action of the drama covers less than twenty-four hours. 
In this respect we notice a radical departure from Plautus. In 
his play a number of months elapse between the beginning and 
the end of the action, with no effort to account for intervening 
events. The audience is simply requested to imagine that the 
months have passed, with no suggeston of how the intervening 
time has been spent by Amphitruo. 

Like his two predecessors, Dryden introduces the play bya 
short scene, in which the subsequent action is foreshadowed. 
The conversation takes place between Mercury and Apollo, but 
the divinities are degraded. Mercury is not the messenger of 
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the gods alone, as in Moliére; or the god of travellers, and gain, 
and Jupiter’s companion, as in Plautus; but he has the added 
function of the god of thieves. Night is no longer charming 
and young, as with Moliére. She is now invoked as a shame- 
less ‘lena’. 

Jupiter presents himself first to his two sons and reveals to 
them his designs, which they have already suspected, and assigns 
to each his duty. Apollo is to delay his rising, thus length- 
ening the night. This will afford to Jupiter a longer time for 
his wooing, and there will be ‘‘fewer sins for luckless mortals 
to answer for.”’ 

Dryden employs several additional characters, and many 
new scenes. He hasa fine eye for comic effect, has invested 
the play with much additional fun, and introduces several 
songs in the manner of the period. He invents Phaedra. She 
is a lady-in-waiting to Alcumena. A more heartless baggage 
it would be difficult to imagine. Over herself she has perfect 
control. For her, absolute right does not exist, expediency is 
the rule of her life. She worships gold and desires to have it 
in abundance. 

The action proper begins in Amphitruo’s house, where 
Phaedra comes to her mistress with ‘‘good tidings’. But she 
will not tell them until she first gains the promise of ten gold 
pieces. She brings the welcome news that Amphitruo is with- 
out. From Amphitruo she obtains a diamond ring and later a 
purse of gold, from the pseudo-Sosia a golden goblet which Sosia 
has filched from Judge Gripus. 

Phaedra, as the attendant of Alcumena, adds somewhat in 
advancing the main action of the play, but the reai purpose of her 
creation seems to have been to afford to the dramatist a larger 
Opportunity for the display of comic effects, and there are 
certain scenes in which the humor is so broad as to become 
farcical. Plautus has Sosia say :— 


Quid? me non rere expectatum amicae venturum meae? 


This suggestion has been developed by the English poet, who 
arranges a flirtation between Phaedra and Mercury disguised 
as Sosia. The chief obstacle is his ill-favored figure, but finally 
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he reveals the fact that he is a god, and states that he can assume 
any appearance he likes, and Phaedra rewards him with her 
smiles. The Phaedra of this play posesses cleverness and wit. 
She knows herself, and just what she wishes to accomplish. 
She has no prototype in the Plautine original, but we find her 
forerunner in other plays of Plautus, in Acroteleutium of 7he 
Miles, Fidicina in Epidicus, Phronesium in T7ruculentus, or 
the sisters in Zhe Bacchides. There are many like her in the res- 
toration drama, and the evidence seems to be ample that Phaedra 
was a type frequently found in the England that the poet knew. 
Dryden follows Moliére in giving Sosia a wife, but calls her 
Bromia, taking the name of the attendant mentioned in the 
Plautine play. This character is very similar in the two modern 
plays. Dryden represents her as physically unattractive, a 
shrewish scolding wife, but devoted to her knavish husband, and 
desiring a love he does not give her. At their first meeting after 
the return, she reproaches her husband, as she thinks him, for his 
disregard of her. To this he replies: ‘‘Ay, you are too mucha 
woman of honor, to my sorrow; many a poor husband would be 
glad to compound for less honor in his wife and more quiet.”’ 
Bromia then attacks him with a ladle, and the pseudo-Sosia 
uses his caduceus with good effect, and in conclusion adds :— 


Lord, what have I suffered from being a counterfeit 
married man for one day! If ever I come to this house as a 
husband again—then—and yet that ‘then’ was a lie too; 
for while I am in love with this young Gypsy, Phaedra, I 
must return. But lie there, thou type of Juno; thou that 
wantest nothing of her tongue but immortality. If Jupiter 
ever let thee set foot in heaven Juno will have a rattling 
second of thee; and there will never be a fair day in heaven 
or in earth after it: 


For two such tongues will break the poles asunder ; 
And hourly scolding make perpetual thunder. 


Judge Gripus is another ‘original’ introduced into the play by 
Dryden. As the character of Phaedra found its counterpart in 
the drama and life of Dryden’s time, so Judge Gripus was 
modelled on the judges of Charles’s time, who, like the in- 
famous Jeffries, made a travesty of justice, and whose hands were 
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always open to receive a bribe. Of Gripus the poet says through 
the mouth of one of the characters :— 


Thou seller of other people; thou weathercock of govern- 
ment: that, when the wind blows for the subject pointest to 
privilege, and when it changes to sovereignty, veerest to 
prerogative. 


The dramatist gives to him an important réle. He is the 
uncle of Alcumena, and has accompanied Amphitruo upon his 
expedition. In the identification scene he acts as arbiter, 
taking the place of Blepharo in the Plautine play, and of 
Naucrates in Moliére’s. The poet makes him the mark for many 
jokes and sallies. Especially is this true of the scene in which 
Mercury approaches him, and bids him give back the goblet 
that he has taken from Phaedra, and to renounce all pretensions 
toher hand. This goblet Sosia has filched, according to Dryden's 
version, from Gripus, and Mercury gives it to Phaedra. Mercury 
at first plays the part of gallant and gentleman, and offers Gripus 
the choice of one of two swords, when he refuses to give back 
the goblet. Gripus says: ‘‘What, one of these ungodly weapons? 
Take notice, I'll lay you by the heels, sirrah: this has the 
appearance of an unlawful bloody challenge.’’ When the judge 
declines to fight, but insists that the law shall decide the con- 
troversy, Mercury takes the law into his own hands, saying: 
“This is, my good lord, law in shorthand and without your long 
preambles and tedious repetitions, that signify nothing but 
squeeze the subject; therefore, with your lordship’s favor, I 
begin.’’ He fillips him under the chin, and then boxes his ears. 
Handled by this ‘‘law in shorthand’ Judge Gripus renounces 
his claim to the goblet, and to Phaedra. In the portrayal of this 
character Dryden seems to ridicule the court procedure of his 
day. Gripus figures prominently in two more scenes. Amphitruo 
has been denied access to his own house, and is reviled by Mer- 
cury, and now he is joined by Judge Gripus, and his associciates 
summoned by Sosia upon the order of the pseudo-Amphitruo. Am- 
phitruo would punish Sosia with a drubbing, but he is protected 
by Judge Gripus, who, seemingly by accident, has taken the 
right side in the controversy. Amphitruo again seeks entrance, 
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but is warned by the Judge that he cannot enter his own house 
when closed against him, without a warrant, and that his clerk is 
not on hand to issue it. There is a marked similarity between 
the situation here and a scene in the Comedy of Errors. Antipho- 
lus is within, just as Jupiter is here, and as in this comedy, so in 
the Comedy of Errors, it is not the owner of the house, but his 
double, who is supping with the wife. The action of Antipholus 
II, who is without, and of Amphitruo is very similar. Gripus 
appears again in the identification scene, and it may be stated in 
passing, that we are again reminded of the Comedy of Errors 
when the two brothers present themselves on the stage. The 
two Amphitruos are exactly alike. The Judge tries by many 
humorous devices to find which is the true Amphitruo, but with- 
out avail, and finally abandons his task as hopeless. This scene 
is lacking in the manuscripts of Plautus, but we know that it 
must have existed, for we have in the prologue a word to the 
audience, indicating how to tell one Amphitruo from the other, 
and also how to distinguish the two Sosias. We are confirmed 
in this opinion, also, by some fragments that evidently belonged 
to the missing scene. 

This scene in Dryden’s play is much more extended than the 
corresponding one in Moliére. Into it Dryden introduces 
certain incidents that are apparently original, as the questions 
asked the two Amphitruos about the money that was had on the 
expedition; and finally he has the true Amphitruo exhibit a scar 
that he obtained in killing the king, but the false Amphitruo 
exhibits the same scar. 

The comic elements in the play centre mainly in the two 
Sosias. Mercury masquerading as Sosia assumes his appear- 
ance and disposition. The two latter dramatists in the treat- 
ment of these characters are strongly influenced by Plautus. 
Sosia is a gourmand, a liar, a coward, and unattractive in person, 
but seemingly loyal to his master, and moderately willing to 
advance his interests. He has a keen humor and can frankly 
laugh at his own foibles. So far the picture is a composite one. 
But there are shades of difference to be observed in the character 
in the plays. The Sosia of Plautus is a slave, and could not 
if he would assume the manners of a gentleman; Moliére’s 
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Sosia is a gentleman’s valet and can upon occasion play the 
courtier and fine gentleman; while in the Sosia of Dryden 
it is the ruffler and bully that is most prominent. Plautus’s 
Sosia, with an entire absence of self-conciousness, refers to him- 
self as evil, a rascal and applies other epithets, while Moliére’s 
Sosia with ironic humor speaks of himself as handsome and 
charming. 

These points of difference and resemblance may be ,noted 
especially in the scene near the beginning of all the dramas, 
when Sosia and Mercury meet near the house ‘of Amphitruo. 
This is perhaps the most amusing scene in the plays, and is 
successfully handled by all the dramatists. To appreciate the 
character of Sosia a careful study of this scene is necessary. All 
the dramatists represent him as terrified at having to make the 
journey at night. All declaim against the demands made upon 
them by their masters and their thoughtlessness. Each looks 
forward eagerly to reaching the house, and each rehearses in 
advance the story he will tell to Alcumena. In all three plays 
Mercury assumes the guise of Sosia, and plays upon his fears. 
In all of the plays Mercury masquerading as Sosia gives him a 
sound beating, and in all Sosia recognizes the fact that his ‘alter 
ego’ is handier with his fists than he, but says that they are 
alike in all respects save that he is Sosia beaten. In all the 
plays Sosia is humorous, and the humor of the play is derived 
not alone from the situation, but from the expressions of Sosia 
and Mercury; as: Mercury: ‘‘Olet homo quidam malo suo.”’ 
Sosia: ‘‘Ei mihi numnam ego obolui?’’ Or when Mercury says 
in an aside: ‘‘On yesterday’’—speaking to his fist—‘‘you put 
to sleep four men,’’ and Sosia says: ‘‘I am afraid that I shall 
have to change this name of mine and become ‘Quintus’ instead 
of Sosia.’’ But differences are to be noted, both in the material 
employed and in the treatment of the characters themselves. 
In the Plautus drama Sosia rehearses aloud the story he will 
tell, and relates with minute details the events of the cam- 
paign. His story of the conflict reads like a passage from 
Ennius, and would find a prompt response from an audience in 
which are many who have carried arms against the Carthagenians, 
and know and love the stern game of war. Moliére has given 
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us a scene, which, like the original, is full of humor. He 
abridges the account of the battle, and gives more emphasis 
to other aspects of the interview which Sosia is to have with 
Alcumena. Getting a hint from the Plautus drama in which Mer- 
cury accosts Sosia as carrying Vulcan hid away in a horn, he has 
Sosia address the lantern as Alcumena, and with it propounding 
inquiries as to the husband’s welfare and the progress of the 
campaign, quite in the manner of a gallant courtier, he makes 
reply. Dryden carries over the idea of the lantern from Moliére, 
but uses it to point a salacious witticism. In all the plays 
the incident of the casket containing the treasure taken from 
Pterelas, and intended for Alcumena, occurs. But Plautus says 
that it contained a golden goblet, while Moliére, in deference to 
the fashions of his time, says that it was a diamond buckle, and 
Dryden follows him. Sosia carries this package sealed with his 
master’s seal. Plautus tells us that this seal consisted of a two- 
horse chariot and the rising sun. Neither Moliére nor Dryden 
mentions the design upon the seal. Moliére has Sosia sing to 
keep up his courage, and Dryden follows him in this, but the 
Sosia of Plautus is not a singer. Moliére has Mercury tell Sosia 
that he is the husband of the prude, Cléanthis, who often beats 
him. Dryden follows him here, but adds the additional fact 
that he has been branded as a thief, which bit of information 
Sosia bids Mercury withold from the public. 

In all three dramas Mercury would show that he is Sosia 
indeed by revealing facts that have taker. place in the campaign. 
Some of them might have been told him, but some are known 
to Sosia alone; ergo, if Mercury knows them he, too, must be 
Sosia who knows that he did not see the battle, although he 
claims to have been at it, and describes it most glibly. Mercury 
tells him just where he was, hid away in his master’s tent, and 
drinking from his master’s winecask. But Moliére has Sosia 
help himself first to a rasher of bacon, and this, too, Dryden 
copies. 

Plautus has furnished us with more than one example of the 
‘mulier proba’, but in no other play has he given us a woman 
who combines so many graces as does Alcumena. The char- 
acter as portrayed in this drama is admirable, and she is also 
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thoroughly human and lovable. In the picture which the master 
has given us of her she has most of those attributes that adorn 
womanhood at its best. She loves her husband with single- 
hearted devotion, and has awaited eagerly his coming. She has 
anormal woman’s appreciation of a gift from the hands of the 
one who loves her best, so she prizes greatly the gold tankard 
which he has brought her. When her husband, as she judges 
him, would leave her, she at first expostulates, but convinced 
that it is his duty to go, acquiesces, and finds her greatest com- 
fort in recalling his achievements. She has the quality of 
mercy, and gentle compassion, and intercedes for Sosia when he 
is assailed by the pseudo-Amphitruo. Thus far she reminds us 
in her charming naturalness, in her adoration for her lord, and 
her delight in his martial achievements, of Desdemona, but she 
is stronger when assailed, and does not shrink into herself in 
startled and helpless amazement, as does Desdemona. No, she 
is conscious of her innocence, and though wounded to the quick, 
retains her self-control, and in a stormy scene with her husband, 
meets proudly his insulting taunts, and resents his imputations, 
without allowing herself to be crushed. 
Per supremi regis regnum iuro et matrem familias 
Iunonem, quam me vereri et metuere est par maxume, 


ut ni extra unum te mortales nemo corpus corpore, 
contigit, quo me impudicum faceret. 


In addition to the qualities enumerated she has a firm faith in 
the gods, and a deep pride in her family and is endowed with 
the spirit of ‘noblesse oblige’. 

When her maddened husband persists in his charges against 
her, the road lies plainly before her, and she determines to fol- 
low it even to the bitter end. She bids him divorce her, and 
take the things that are his. She asks for a companion on her 
journey homeward from his house, but if not she will go, having 
‘Honor’ as sole companion on the way. But when Amphitruo 
(Jupiter in disguise) comes to her and pleads forgiveness for the 
wrong he has done her in jest, she no longer nurses her wrath, 
but forgives him. 

The character of Alcumena has not been improved by 
Moliére, although he is too true a poet and too genuine an 
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artist to detract from her spotless purity. She remains loyal to 
her ideals and meets with wifely devotion the ardent love-making 
of her husband, but will have nothing of the specious distince- 
tions that Jupiter, as Amphitruo, would make between the lover 
and the husband. For her the husband and the lover are one, 
She is much harder to reconcile than is the Alcumena of Plautus, 
and frankly tells her husband, as she supposes, that she can par- 
don his jealousy, for that was natural; but that what she finds it 
well nigh impossible to pardon is his having trifled with her 
affections and having trampled upon the deepest emotions of her 
nature. For a long time he continues to implore pardon, but in 
vain. She tells him that he is a hated object to her, and that she 
wishes to have him out of her sight. Finally he tells her that 
he will take his life, as it is a useless thing to him unless she par- 
dons him, and in the end she relents and again receives him into 
her favor. We find the Alcumena of Moliére more introspective 
and complex, but lacking in the strength and simplicity of char- 
acter coupled with charm which appear in her forerunner. 
Dryden's chief merit is that he does not lower the character 
of Alcumena. He makes of her the loving, chaste, and devoted 
wife, who will have none of the distinctions that the pseudo- 
Amphitryon will make ‘twixt husband and gallant’. She holds 
her honor more sacred than her life, and resents any imputations 


upon it, declaring her innocence in the noblest lines in the 
play :— 
Go! thou unworthy man! forever go: 
No more my husband: go, thou base impostor! 
Who takest a vile pretence to taint my fame, 
And not content to leave, would ruin me. 
Enjoy thy wished divorce: I will not plead 
My innocence of this pretended crime ; 
I need not. Spit thy venom, do thy worst; 
But, know, the more thou wouldst expose my virtue, 
Like purest linen laid in open air, 
*Twill bleach the more and whiten to the view. 


But she is not cast in the heroic mould of Plautus’s Alcumena, 
who will send her husband from her for Honor'’s sake. 
Dryden’s Alcumena says :— 


Curse on this honor and this public fame! 
Would you had less of both and more of love. 
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The Amphitruo of Plautus is a brave and successful general, 
a devoted husband, and a loyal subject. Upon his return home 
he loses not a moment in seeking his wife’s presence. _ But over- 
powered by a calamity that he has never dreamed of, he loses 
command of himself, and acts like a madman. He tries at first 
to find some excuse for his wife. She has dreamed that he has 
come before, but when she still persists in her assertions that he 
has but recently left her, he is forced to the conclusion that she 
is false. He will prove, however, that he could not have been 
there, and this he attempts, no doubt, in the scene that is miss- 
ing. Amphitruo reminds us of Othello, but with this difference, 
that his fury does not lead him to seek to destroy his wife. In 
the play of Plautus, it is Amphitruo, the husband and expectant 
father, that is prominent. 

Moliére supplies the missing scene lacking in Plautus to good 
effect, and devotes much attention to the portrayal of the pseudo- 
Amphitruo, making of him an ardent and impassioned lover. 
The Amphitruo of Plautus is less of a courtier and more ofa 
man. In both of the portraits of Amphitruo the character lacks 
humor, but this may be explained by the overpowering emotion 
that is controlling him during the time of the play. 

The character of Jupiter appears in a more favorable light in 
Plautus than in either of the subsequent plays. In Plautus’s 
play we have the traditional conception of the father of the gods. 
He is to be regarded by the audience as an object of reverence, 
in spite of his weakness. The Jupiter of Moliére’s drama is a 
court gallant, while Dryden’s Jupiter is an abandoned roxé. 

Each play mirrors its age. Plautus shows a period in which 
the home is held sacred, marriage often a union of the heart as well 
as hand, woman honored, and children desired. Moliére reflects 
in his play the France of Louis Quatorze; and Dryden the court 
of Charles II, with its debauchery and cynicism. 

Of the three plays the first, although it has some obvious 
defects, is the best. It presents high ideals of life, and the rich 
and abundant humor is never used to weaken the social fabric. 

Moliére essayed a difficult task when he dared comparison 
with such a consummate playwright as Plautus, and the fact that 
he has given us a drama that may fitly be compared with its 
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great original, is in itself high testimony to his ability as a 
writer. 

Dryden has written a wonderfully clever play, and has given 
us many beautiful lines, but the play is distinctiy immoral, and 
justly offends both the taste and the feelings. Dryden is often 
vulgar, and throughout the tone of the play is low. In passing 
from Plautus to Dryden we find ourselves leaving the coffee- 
house for the pot-house. The good are degraded, woman is 
scoffed at, and valor is not prized. Well it is that a comparative 
estimate of Roman and English character is not to be based on 
these two plays alone, for, were this the case, the palm would 
have to go to Rome. 

ALEXANDER L. BonDURANT. 


The University of Mississippi 
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THE POETRY OF BLISS CARMAN * 


Somewhere about fifty years ago, a lad in his early ’teens, 
who had first seen the light of day in the lovely New Brunswick 
region, his imagination stirred and fired through the enthusiasm 
for poetry of a schoolmaster of unusual qualities, set his feet, as 
he himself later expressed it, in the ‘‘enchanted groves of the 
muses.’’ His first ventures naturally were not too ambitious, 
being mainly English translations from Horace and other Latin 
poets, but he later tried some old French forms, such as the ron- 
deau, the rondel, etc. Before long he found himself endeavoring 
to express the thoughts and emotions evoked by the beauty of 
the world which lay about him. The muses gave heed and 
encouragement to these early efforts, with the result that in 
1893, then a grown and mature man, he appeared in the court of 
literature with a sheaf of his work for judgment. The world was 
perhaps less eager then than it now is to listen to the warblings 
of new poets; nevertheless, the little book at once attracted the 
attention of those who cared for poetry, for there was a strongly 
individual note manifest in the work contained within its lilac- 
colored covers. 

This book was Low Tide on Grand Pré, and its author was 
William Bliss Carman, or Bliss Carman, as he prefers to be 
known. Many years have passed since the book appeared, and 
many more books of lyrics from its author’s pen have followed 
it, deepening and emphasizing the effect it produced, yet Mr. 
Carman has not yet fully come into his inheritance; indeed, he 
has hardly begun to enter it. Yet I believe that the day will 
soon come when Bliss Carman’s will be recognized and acclaimed 
as, perhaps, the most authentic lyric voice of his day and time. 

Never a man of robust physique, although a fine, upstanding 
figure for the eye with his six feet, two inches or more of height, 
Mr. Carman was stricken in the late autumn of 1919 with what 
threatened to be a serious illness. Being that rarity, a poet who 


* Bliss Carman. By Odell Shepard. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart. 
1924. Pp. xv, 184. 
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is nothing but a poet, he was naturally anything but rich in this 
world’s goods; but he was more than rich in friends, who came 
quickly to his assistance. A number living in the city of Toron- 
to arranged a public benefit for him, with Siegfried Sassoon, 
the English war poet, and Peter McArthur, an old-time friend 
of Mr. Carman’s, as the chief attractions. Mr. Sassoon’s part in 
the programme was an address on contemporary English poetry, 
while Mr. McArthur’s was a talk about the personality and work 
of the man for whom the benefit had been arranged. Mr 
Carman, for all that he is a Canadian, cannot be said to have 
been much more than a name in his own land before this time, 
although he was always included among the country’s first half- 
dozen poets when attempts were made to assess its literary prod- 
uct. There are sufficient reasons for the fact indicated, first 
among them being that all Mr. Carman’s books had been published 
in the United States and that but slight efforts had ever been 
made to bring them to the attention of Canadian readers. Mr. 
Carman, too, had been for many years self-exiled, having gone to 
New York in the early ‘nineties to take up editorial work, re- 
turning to his home country only occasionally, to visit the scenes 
of his early years down by the sea. 

The natural consequence of the Toronto benefit was to draw at- 
tention to the poet, which increased when, following his recovery, 
he paid his first visit to Toronto to express thanks in person for 
what had been done for him there. Indeed, so great was the in- 
terest manifested that he found himself called upon to givea 
series of readings from his work, which proved so successful that 
a reading tour, covering practically the whole of the Dominion, 
was undertaken. 

A Toronto publishing house some time later brought out the 
first Canadian edition of Mr. Carman’s work, under the title, 
Later Poems, which was made up of poems chosen from his three 
last published books, namely, Zhe Rough Rider, and Other 
Poems, April Airs, and Echoes from Vagabondia, together with 
some dozen poems not previously published in book form. 
The volume was eagerly received, and went into a fourth 
printing within a comparatively short time. It has since been 
followed by another collection, entitled Ballads and Lyrics, 
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comprising poems selected from the poet’s first six books, 
some of them with important revisions. Mr. Carman has also 
made a periodical reading tour of Canada since his first one, 
so that, altogether, it can be safely asserted that to-day his name 
and work are known throughout the length and breadth of Canada 
toa degree that neither he nor the most optimistic of his 
admirers could have thought possible a few short years ago. 
Another result has been the recent publication of a most 
sympathetic and intimate study of Mr. Carman’s poetry from the 


_ hand of Odell Shepard, professor of English in Trinity College, 


Hartford, Connecticut, himself a man of no mean poetical gifts. 
This is not the first attempt at a comprehensive study of the 
sort, Bliss Carman: A Study in Canadian Poetry, by H. D. C. 
Lee, having appeared in England in 1912. Mr. Lee’s study—and 
Mr. Lee, by the way, has never visited Canada, and, at the time 
of the writing of his book, had never met Mr. Carman—was 
written as a thesis for a doctorate at the University of Rennes. 

Professor Shepard presents in his preface an engaging picture 
of how, some twenty years before, a boy pitched his tent by the 
shore of a western lake, where he lived, most of the time alone, 
“through the season of green and yellow leaf,’’ with a book of 
poems among his possessions. How this book came into his hands 
he has forgotten or else never knew. In any event, ‘‘for reasons 
past his discovery,’’ English poetry, for him, ‘‘had jolted toa full 
stop at the death of Tennyson; and that of America had come to 
an end, probably forever, when Longfellow laid down his pen. 
Yet,’’ he goes on, ‘‘it should be acknowledged probably that 
there was a place made ready in the boy’s mind for a vivid con- 
temporary poetry in case he had the good luck to find it, for into 
just that fortunate place and time fell that book of poetry—and 
the trick was done.’’ This book was 7he Green Book of the 
Bards, the second volume of Bliss Carman’s Pipes of Pan 
series, and the boy, of course, was none other than Mr. Shepard 
himself. 

Professor Shepard admits that any one of a hundred other 
books might possibly have done as much for him as this book did, 
but none of them, he declares, could have done the same thing, 
for there was no other book, even of the three or four which had 
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already come from the same pen, at all like it; and he goes on; 
‘*Upon every page, stanza and line there was clearly visible the 
strong stamp of personality. Just what it was that made the 
book unique in his experience the boy could not have said, for 
this was only his introduction to the mystery of style. Yet he 
was never for a moment in doubt, after turning the first page, 
that here was a ‘touch of manner, hint of mood,’ which was na- 
tive to him, that here was a spirit with which he was proud to 
claim at least a distant kinship. For the book, he says, gave 
him an “exhilarating sense of liberation,’’ revealing to him not 
only the beauty of the world about him, but also the soul that 
is behind it. ‘‘Nature had been for him a marvellous temple; 
here entered in God. Beauty had been a thoughtless joy; here 
was added its human meaning.’’ 

The book contains seven chapters, neatly captioned: ‘‘Days”’, 
Man’’, ‘‘Works’’, ‘‘Nature’’, ‘“‘Art’’, ‘‘Thought’’, and 
**Style’’. The first chapter, which presents a brief sketch of 
Mr. Carman’s life from his birth at Fredericton, New Brunswick, 
in 1861, down to the present time, may be dismissed with the 
remark that the external facts of the poet’s life, so far at least 
as they are related here, are neither dramatic nor very revealing. 
Mr. Carman, though, as has already been intimated, not one of 
the most robust of men, and though given more to meditation 
and reflection than to action, has moved among and known men; 
but, on the whole, his life has been remarkable chiefly for its 
‘‘ample margin of leisure.’’ ‘‘He has never married or in any 
other way given hostages to fortune; he has engaged in noth- 
ing that might properly be called a gainful occupation, since the 
writing and publishing of poetry certainly does not fall under 
that category; he has lived where he pleased and has done his 
work where he would, a foot-free wanderer, a spectator rather 
than a participant, a man in love with life.’’ Mr. Carman, in 
truth, has been able, through some secret all his own, to exem- 
plify his own phrase of ‘‘preserving in the midst of the crowd, 
with perfect sweetness, the independence of solitude.’’ 

In his next chapter, ‘‘The Man’’, Professor Shepard em- 
phasizes the fact just now indicated. Mr. Carman ultimately, 
he says, ‘‘has had no other purpose or aspiration than to live a 
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normal and complete human life—a life unwarped in any direc- 
tion, deficient in nothing human, rendering justice to body and 
mind and soul, which means to beauty and truth and goodness. 
This he has found to be enough for one life-work.’’ He proceeds 
to point out that the words serenity, poise, balance, completeness, 
suggest something of what Mr. Carman has always sought to gain 
for himself and to communicate to others; but the one word, he 
says, that sums them all up is ‘‘happiness’’. ‘‘Realizing that ‘the 
end is the chief thing of all,’ he has cheerfully thrown aside 
every dispensable bit of luggage which might have impeded his 
progress toward the goal.’’ The result has been, as regards his 
art, that he writes ‘‘with the quiet ease of a man whose passion 
for perfection is not to be concentrated upon any single produc- 
tion or even upon any single plan of activity because it has to 
inform and govern every thought and feeling and act.’’ 

After attributing in some degree to the classical training which 
he received under George-R. (afterwards Sir George) Parkin in 
his old school at Fredericton the ‘‘balance of freedom with re- 
straint, spontaneity with soberness, thought with passion,’’ 
which mark the life and writings of Bliss Carman, Professor Shep- 
ard goes on to say that nothing sets him apart from other Amer- 
ican poets more clearly than that quality of his mind and art 
which, for want of a better word, may be called ‘‘Hellenic’’. 
“In reading his later poems one feels at times that the 
two thousand years of Christian history have been blown away, 
and that some lithe and supple Pericleian Greek stands looking 
out, calm and clear-eyed, over some vast Canadian forest 
of flaming maple trees.’’ How true this is every understanding 
reader who turns the pages of the books of Mr. Carman’s 
later years will discern. There is nothing in them of the 
clamor and discord which mark our day. Mr. Carman is aware 
of it all, for little escapes those keen, deep-set eyes of 
his, but he does not allow it unduly to disturb him, for he 
has learned what he himself speaks of somewhere as ‘‘eter- 
nity’s unhaste,’’ and therefore goes on his way with quiet, 
steadfast heart, singing now and again, when the spirit moves 
him, songs of beauty and joy and solace such as only he can 
sing. 
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There are those who will have it that Bliss Carman’s is not 
an original voice, but only, or little more than, a re-echo of other 
men’s voices, Professor Shepard rightly answers such criticism. 
Mr. Carman, he says, has not spent his strength trying to avoid 
what other poets have said, but has ‘‘striven to find out what 
things a sound and balanced poet in such a world as this must 
say, together with the comment and marginalia suggested by his 
angle of vision.’’ Hence, when it has been necessary to the full 
expression of his own thought and feeling, he has not hesitated 
to rephrase the thoughts of others, with the result that his poetry 
is not the ‘‘bare and narrow record of one man’s life alone, but 
is broadly human and representative.’’ And so, Mr. Shepard con- 
tinues, ‘‘one comes across bits of his writing which, even though 
they be still damp from the press, seem somehow as old as human 
hopes and fears.’’ 

Professor Shepard recognizes that in writing about Bliss Car- 
man at this time one is addressing at most ‘‘a little clan,’’ since 
‘fonly the more strident voices can be heard in these raucous 
years, and the voice that sounds in his poetry has never been 
strained to overtop the noises of the street.’’ It is a voice, he 
says, ‘‘neither thin nor subdued—full-bodied and powerful, cul- 
tivated and controlled, while remaining untamed.’’ But he goes 
on to declare that ‘‘always there will be at least a little clan, a sav- 
ing remnant, upon whose devotion the enduring life of the classic 
may safely depend, and there is always the chance, moreover, 
that what the few undeafened and keen listening ears can catch 
to-day may be heard by many more to-morrow.’’ Professor 
Shepard emphatically declares that Mr. Carman is not a poet 
who has outlived his reputation. The fact is that he has never 
really entered into his own, since his best work has been done 
in a time unripe for understanding. There is nothing esoteric 
about or in Mr. Carman’s work; it is in no degree remote or in- 
accessible to the ordinary reader. It is true that some of it, perhaps 
much of it, has a well-marked vein of mysticism, but a warm hu- 
man heart beats behind and through it all. Mr. Carman in his 
poetry shows no concern with the social and other problems which 
trouble the present generation of men. These for him, important 
as they are in their way, are after all passing things, and more 
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immediately important are life and the art of living. He believes 
—and it is in this, as Mr. Shepard points out, that he is more 
sharply distinguished from the greater number of his contem- 
poraries—that “‘life is justified in and by itself as an adventure 
or experience, apart from anything that may be attained or accom- 
plished in and by it. He has not regarded life as a business, as 
most men do, but as an art. For this reason, timeliness rather 
than time is the mark of his work.’’ ‘‘Even in his earlier poetry,”’ 
writes Professor Shepard further in reference to this point, “one 
gets a sense of vast backgrounds of time, those spacious tem- 
poral distances and intervals which only children and poets feel. 
.... The vast reservoirs of quiet in the man have not been filled 
at acity tap, but by the streams of silence flowing down from 
the sleep which is among the everlasting hills. Serenity and pa- 
tience are the chief lessons he has learned from a lifetime of 
loving participation with nature.”’ 

In discussing Mr. Carman’s work, Professor Shepard points 
out, what all who have taken the trouble to study it in its entirety 
have perceived, that it has ranged through three distinctly 
marked periods. The first of these is ‘‘strongly Romantic, even 
‘gothic,’ in its obscurity and wilful idiosyncrasy’’; in the sec- 
ond, ‘‘obstinate questionings’’ begin to disturb the poet’s mind, 
and the grace of his earlier style is sacrificed to the lucidity 
demanded by rapidly increasing didacticism, ‘‘while in the 
third ‘‘charm of manner is joined to lucid reasoning and reason 
is united to imagination.’’ This may be accepted asa fair enough 
generalization, although I see signs of the entrance of Mr. Car- 
man into yet another period, one in which he speaks peculiarly 
as seer, as in the poem Vestigia,—which stand as a sort of 
foreword to Later Poems. 

Speaking of the first book, Low Tide on Grand Pré, Professor 
Shepard says that, although it appeared when its author was 
thirty-two years of age, it is in every good sense a young man’s 
book. ‘‘Not that it shows any sign of immaturity, for all that it 
attempts to do is triumphantly done,’’ but because of ‘‘its fresh- 
ness, its wonder at a world all new, and because it has rather 
more aroma than substance and so much delightful singing for 

*singing’s own sake.’’ This is going farther than I should care 
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to go, for to me the main note of the book is one of poignancy 
rather than care-free joyousness. One is seldom safe in accepting 
a poet’s verses as an expression or record of his own experiences, 
but practically every poem in Low Tide on Grand Pré seems to 
breathe sorrow over the loss of someone who had been dear to its 
author. At any rate, only in a few of the poems do I see ‘‘sing- 
ing for singing’s own sake,’’ most of them, for me, having an 
underchord, vague and indistinct, perhaps, yet clearly present, of 
sorrow and lament. 

Our author next refers to the Songs from Vagabondia volumes, 
written in collaboration with Richard Hovey, and says that they 
are probably better known than any of the other books with 
which Mr. Carman has had todo. This unfortunately is only too 
true, for—until rather recently, at least—Mr. Carman to many 
persons has been known only as the ‘‘poet of vagabondia’’. I say 
unfortunately, because, while I admit the perennial freshness 
and charm of his ‘‘songs of the road,’’ they represent after all a 
long since and definitely closed period in Mr. Carman’s poetic life. 
They will always find readers and admirers, but Mr. Carman has 
other and far more important claims on the attention of those se- 
riously interested in poetry than are offered in his Songs from 
Vagabondia. 

Taking up Mr. Carman’s third book, Behind the Arras, which 
he describes as even more intensely unified than Low Tide on 
Grand Pré, but with a ‘‘key of brooding, rather than of vague 
and shifting dream,’’ Professor Shepard declares it to be one of 
the three most remarkable books the poet has published. It is 
that, but it is also one of the most remarkable books of verse 
that our time has seen. The mysticism which marked the poet’s 
first period is at its deepest here, every poem being a reflection of 
his early preoccupation with the mysteries we call life and death. 
There is, of course, nothing extraordinary about sucha preoccupa- 
tion, for all young men of imagination go through such a period; 
but the tangle of thought and emotion which they then experience 
has seldom been expressed so completely and with such poignancy 
of utterance as in these pages. The poet’s ponderings on life and 
death seem at times to cause terror to strike into his heart; but 
he never wholly loses his grasp on the truth that man is immortal. ° 
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Brave heart, my soul, let longings be ; 
We have another day to wend. 

For dark or waylay, what care we 
Who have the lords of time to friend ? 


The poems in Behind the Arras antedate, in the main, those 
in the first Songs from Vagabondia, and the change from the 
mysticism of the former volume to the joyousness of the latter 
may be attributed in large measure to the poet’s association 
with Richard Hovey. Hovey, with his robust, dominating per- 
sonality, undoubtedly had a wholesome, bracing effect on the 
shy, pensive Canadian poet, shaking him out of his propensity 
to brood and making him see the world of men and nature with 
clearer eye. 

Songs of the Sea Children Professor Shepard declares to be 
‘*by all odds the most beautiful and perhaps also the most impres- 
sive of all Bliss Carman’s books.’’ ‘‘The faults of didacticism and 
sprawl which are to be seen elsewhere in the work of his second 
period find no entrance here. Every poem in the book is pure 
and flawless and unalloyed song, exclusively lyrical. This book 
alone would ensure the lasting fame of the man who wrote it.”’ 
The book is to me one of the loveliest collections of love poems 
in the language, as I echo Professor Shepard’s comments on it. 

Sappho: One Hundred Lyrics, as Professor Shepard truly ob- 
serves, must be regarded as in some ways a continuation of 
Songs of the Sea Children. In this volume Mr. Carman has taken 
the Sappho fragments and has tried to complete and fill them 
out in the spirit of the original. Sappho is one of the books with 
which Mr. Carman challenges the future. 

The Book of Valentines contains one poem— The Great Re- 


lease—which is a superbly beautiful love poem. Indeed, as Mr. 


Shepard says, if all the thousand other poems which Bliss Car- 
man has written were to be lost, this single poem would insure 
him fame. 

Considering Mr. Carman’s poetry as a whole, Professor Shepard 
says that the poet himself classifies it under two heads: the 
poetry of love and the poetry of religion, but hastens to add that 
this is made more intelligible by his explanation that nearly all 
his nature poetry is religious in its intention and ultimate mean- 
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ing. Mr. Carman’s classification, even with his added explanation, 
is hardly likely to be accepted by any but those who have given 
his work intimate study; but it is in essence true. Mr. Carman 
is not a religious poet in the sense that Herbert and Crashaw 
and Francis Thompson were religious poets; but no one can 
read his work with the key given by the poet himself without 
feeling that Mr. Carman is religious to the core. 

Professor Shepard goes on to draw attention to the variety of 
the poet’s work, something, he says, which is almost as likely 
to escape notice as is its unity. Those who have read only a 
book or two of his poems are likely to think his range rather 
limited, but for that the poet himself is in some measure to 
blame. He has followed a course of his own, confining each book 
to work of one particular character or theme or key. This prac- 
tice has gained much for the unity of individual volumes, but 
much has been lost for the poet’s reputation, since in the absence, 
sc far, of a complete collected edition of his work—or, as Mr. 
Shepard suggests, a selected edition, arranged with an eye to 
contrast and variety—the only way of discovering his extraor- 
dinary scope is to read all, or nearly all, his books. 

‘If ever there was a child of Nature, it is the author of 7he End 
of the Trail,’’ wrote William Sharp. Professor Shepard shows 
that Mr. Carman is first of al] a poet of nature, and that the reli- 
gion of his maturity came to him, it would seem, chiefly through 
the doors of sense. ‘‘He gazed at the visible world so long and 
earnestly that at last he could not stop short of a religious inter- 
pretation of what he saw.’’ Mr. Shepard thinks it doubtful 
whether much or long and intensive study of nature can ever teach 
anything save natural truth, but points out that the striking thing 
about Mr. Carman’s relation to nature is that he ‘‘seems less like 
a spectator than a participant or collaborator with it.’’ Mr. Car- 
man, he says, ‘‘writes of nature as we might expecta faun to do, 
or as one of those gnomes of Icelandic fable who emerged sud- 
denly from the lichened rock and then faded back into it again.”’ 
A realization of this fact makes it clear how and why Mr. Car- 
man’s poetry is religious, as he has asserted. ‘‘He makes no 
distinction between the spirit of nature and spirit 7# nature, and 
he feels that the ecstasy with which the soul of man goes forth 
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through the doors of sense to its union with the beauty of the 
outer world is an earnest that it is really going forth to a mys- 
tic union with the Divine.”’ 

We must not expect, then, to find in his poetry the close and 
extended description of landscape which we find in Wordsworth 
and Keats and Tennyson. ‘‘There is little direct description of 
nature in Bliss Carman’s poetry. He identifies himself, so to 
speak, with the object, merging himself into it, seeming to 
pierce to the heart and inner nature of the flower and tree, and 
to become, as it were, a thinking tree, a feeling flower.’’ In this 
lies Mr. Carman’s most notable contribution to American poetry, 
‘‘for in him, at last, American mountains and forest, meadows, 
and streams, find a voice peculiarly their own.’’ 

One result of Mr. Carman’s preoccupation with nature in his 
poetry is seen in the fact that there is in it little direct treatment 
of men and women. This, however, is not because of any misan- 
thropy in him, for ‘‘there is no tinge of such a thing in his appar- 
ent preference for the world of leaf and feather and fin.’’ Bliss 
Carman, in truth, isa warm human personality, and possesses 
in high degree the faculty of winning and retaining affection 
and love; but his great business as a poet is to be the prophet 
and priest of nature, and all his efforts are dedicated and directed 
to that sole end. 

Professor Shepard points out that Bliss Carman’s mastery of 
verse technique is most evident in what is known by the vague 
and unsatisfactory term ‘‘tone color”. ‘‘Without any intricacy 
of metrical structure, or even extensive use of alliteration, he 
secures effects simply and permanently pleasing to the ear, the 
secret of which seems to be merely an instinctive grouping and 
contrasting of pure unimpeded vowel sounds.’’ Mr. Shepard 
quotes as an example of his skill in this matter :— 


A golden flute in the cedars, 

A silver pipe in the swales, 

And the slow large life of the forest 
Wells back and prevails,— 


and goes on: ‘‘These lines are a leisurely music, quiet and unob- 
trusive, composed for an instrument no less rare than that provided 
by a noble voice speaking with pure enunciation.’’ If they are 
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to make their full and designed effect, however,—and this may 
be said of the bulk of Mr. Carman’s work—‘‘there must bea del- 
icate and expert ear to listen, and they must be read slowly, as 
an epicure savors an ancient wine, with a special lingering upon 
the clear vowel sounds.”’ 

Mr. Carman makes no attempt to “‘load every rift with ore,’”’ 
and does not write with an anxious or meticulous style. ‘‘With- 
out any hint of real carelessness, he shows everywhere a certain 
large and easy mastery, a certain indifference to the minor details 
of craftsmanship upon which the lesser writers expend their 
force.’’ Here a point is developed on which many critics of Mr. 
Carman’s work go astray. They do not seem to realize that what 
the poet seeks is not so much perfection of technique as perfec- 
tion of utterance—theclear presentation of histhought or emotion, 
clarity rather than mere craft. The very fact which Mr. Shepard 
points out, however, gives the reader a sense of reserve power in 
the poet ; though only occasionally, it must be admitted, does he 
seem to have gathered all his strength into one effort. He ‘‘does 
his best things most easily, at least in appearance, without hurry 
or waste of effort, and his words seem to bubble from an inex- 
haustible spring of beauty and to move on their way like a full 
and smoothly flowing stream.”’ 

Referring to the verse forms, Professor Shepard says that two 
apparently contradictory things must be said about them: ‘‘On 
the one hand, he has used an extraordinary number of measures 
and stanzas, ranging from the rhymeless sonnet to free verse. 
Some of these forms are very difficult, recondite, unusual. On 
the other hand, the greater part of his poetry is written in the 
simplest, oldest and most familiar of English forms—the ballad 
stanza or quatrain rhyming on the second and fourth lines.’’ 
Many critics harp much on Mr. Carman’s addiction to this form, 
seemingly failing to realize how effectively he secures within 
his simple quatrains much the same range of music that other 
writers get by the employment of many different measures. 
For, as Professor Shepard puts it, Mr. Carman ‘‘seems to be 
playing on a penny whistle until one hears the tune.’’ 

In discussing Mr. Carman’s thought, his biographer finds in 
it a ‘‘strong intellectual tendency, a disposition to think things out 
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to a rational and carefully considered conclusion.’’ Mr. Carman 
has to-day a ‘‘definite and consistently held philosophy of life.’’ 
This philosophy is more than tinged with transcendentalism and 
at times—too often, indeed—it takes on didacticism; but, as 
Mr. Shepard truly observes, even in the most didactic of his 
poems Bliss Carman is about the poet’s true business of making 
beauty. ‘‘The initial impulse behind his poems is always some 
sight or sound of concrete reality, and his conclusions are reached 
not by the ways of reason, but by emotion.’’ After all, however, 
the best—and one can safely say, the most—of his poetry is un- 
didactic; indeed, as Professor Shepard phrases it, such direct 
teaching as is in him ‘‘seems only to give depth and inner sig- 
nificance to what might otherwise have been a merely decorative 
beauty.”’ 

Mr. Shepard goes on to consider the nature and quality of Mr. 
Carman’s thought, not only as seen in his poetry, but also as de- 
veloped in his four books of prose essays. We need not follow him 
here. It is enough to say that Mr. Carman is no mere hedonist, 
whatever any hasty reader of his ‘‘vagabondia’’ poems may sup- 
pose to the contrary, but is a man to whom the great things are 
life and living. This means, of course, that he is a thinker, and 
thinker he is; but he is, before all else, a poet. 

In his last chapter, ‘‘Style’’, the author brings out clearly 
the quality in the poet’s work which to its admirers consti- 
tutes its greatest claim to the high position in which they 
place it—the individual and personal character of the style. 
Beauty and wisdom are excellent things in a poet, but the 
great thing is his power to present them, and Bliss Carman’s 
power is to be sought less in what he has to say than in 
his style or idiom, in a ‘‘touch of manner, hint of mood,’’ which, 
to quote Professor Shepard, is ‘‘utterly unlike that of any other 
poet who ever wrote.’’ His thought, ‘‘though it may seem to his 
own generation somewhat unusual, is in accord with the best 
thought of three thousand years, and contains no novel elements; 
but his idiom or style is his own, unprecedented and inimitable.”’ 

How true this is one has but to glance through any book of 
Mr. Carman’s to see for himself. Almost every line is stamped 
with a stamp exclusively its author’s own. This is a rare gift 
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among writers, There are those who write in a twisted or in- 
volved or decorated mannner which may or may not be native, 
but which, as a rule, is affected or assumed; but Mr. Carman is 
not of them, for without affectation or strain of any sort he suc- 
ceeds in impressing himself upon everything he does. A few 
passages chosen almost at random will illustrate this :— 


Tatters of yesterday and shreds 
Of morrow clothe us every one. 


. ... night whose sea-grey cohorts 
Swing the stars up with the tides. 


Outside a yellow maple tree, 
Shifting upon the silvery blue 

With tiny multitudinous sound, 
Rustled to let the sunlight through. 


The royal leisure of the hills. 
The resonant far-listening morn. 


All night long the lapsing rivers croon to their shingly bars 
The wizardries that mingle the sea winds and the stars. 


.... all the swarthy afternoon 

We marked the great deliberate sun 
Walk through the crimsoned hazy world, 
Counting his hilltops one by one. 


All the long summer day, 

The ghosts of noon draw nigh, 
And the tremulous aspens hear 
The footing of winds go by. 


.... the great Mother of us all, 
Whose molded dust and dew we are 
With the blown flower by the wall. 


Where the sea with her old secret 
Moves in sleep and cannot rest. 


One hermit thrush entrancing 
The solitude with sound. 


One fault alleged against Mr. Carman is his tendency to expand 
his poems unduly. This may be admitted. Mr. Carman, too often, 
intoxicated, perhaps, with the joy of creation, tends to diffuse- 
ness. This is but to say that he does not always write under the 
control of the strong emotion which alone is the justification for 
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poetry; but it can be said emphatically that when he does write 
under such control no complaint of lack of compression can be 
made. The surprising thing about his work, however, apart from 
the beauty which is its almost invariable quality, is its constant 
spontaneity and freshness. He has been writing poetry for well 
on to fifty years, nevertheless his work still retains the freshness 
which marked his earliest writing, showing how deep and pure 
are the founts from which he draws his inspiration. And even if 
he does seem to spin out his poems unduly now and again, music 
is never lacking in them; it is still the poet singing, even if his 
voice seems to come from a distance. In any case, Bliss Carman 
would not be Bliss Carman for us who admire his work if he 
were to sit down to revise and condense in cold blood what comes 
to him so freely under the urge and in the joy of creation. He may 
not always write at his highest and best (what poet does?), but 
when he does so write the word magical alone can describe the 
gift which he brings us. 

Mr. Shepard’s study may be commended without reserve to all 
who are interested in contemporary poetry, whether they are ac- 
quainted with Bliss Carman’s work or not. Those who know 
something of that work will here get a further and fuller insight 
into it, and those who do not will be led to seek to know it. An 
important feature of the volume is a list of the first editions of 
Mr. Carman’s works, which includes not only all his numerous 
privately as well as regularly issued productions, but also the 
various books and other publications which first contained work 
of his. 

R. H. Hatnaway. 


Toronto, Canada. 
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THE DECLINE OF FRENCH POSITIVISM* 


In this volume, which bears the sub-title, A Study in Bergson- 
ism, the author tries to show that at the. end of the nineteenth 
century certain French writers have with Bergson reacted from 
the mechanism of a purely conceptualist philosophy, and that 
others reflect the influence of Bergson. To realize the time- 
liness of his subject, we need but remember the vogue of 
materialism in France from 1850 to 1890, due chiefly to the influ- 
ence of Taine and Renan. According to those positivists, since 
every living being is composed of cells, similar in the entire animal 
and vegetable scale, life originated with the primary cell; prime- 
val mud was the ancestor of the entire fauna and flora of our 
planet, and life merged spontaneously from inorganic matter. 
Small wonder that man, an automaton in this mechanical 
order, should be the creature of his sensations. Happily Sci- 
ence, the ‘new idol”, was eventually to govern life, providing 
for our needs, moral and spiritual as well as material. 

Naturally a doctrine of this sort appealed to the French mind, 
with its cult of reason, its passion for analysis and for arranging 
the universe symmetrically. Yet, in supreme tests it is not 
reason that constitutes man’s most convincing faculty. Rather 
are we guided by instinct, conscience and intuition, faculties which 
enabled such men as Boutroux, Bergson, and the mathematician 


Henri Poincaré, to detect the fallacies of positivism. From those 


masters the reaction had spread to younger writers, so that on the 
eve of the World War there was under way in France a philosophic 
and literary movement which in the breadth of its undulations 
may well be likened to that determined by Descartes. 
Although by no means the sole originator of the new ten- 
dencies, Bergson more than any other writer gradually appeared 
as an apostle of conscience, of free-will, and action. His philos- 
ophy, instead of stressing logical exposition, appealed to our 
primordial intuitions, especially our esthetic instinct. He af- 
firmed that the reigning intellectualism of his youth had misread 


*Some Modern French Writers. By G. Turquet-Milnes. New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Company. 1922. Pp. xiii, 302. 
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life in its countless aspects, and nature with her infinite fecun- 
dity. He declared that our concepts are but schematic designs 
of a fluid and complex reality. He established the fact that 
there is such a thing as psychological time, and that we are 
free precisely owing to this time. 

Admitting, like Boutroux, only dynamic science, he replaced 
“La Science Faite’’ by “La Science qui se Fait.” He taught that 
society, instead of being the creation of reason, is a complex 
product of time in which every citizen represents the continuation 
of his forefathers. He saw in life the ultimate reality, and defined 
the whole evolution of life as an effort of creative energy to arrive 
at a result realized only in man. Obviously, vital principles of 
this sort rendered invaluable service to the younger generation, 
which was groaning under the chains of materialism. In view 
of Bergson’s contribution to the movement, it is not surprising 
that the resulting wave carried him on to fame. 

These facts justify the prominence accorded to Bergson by 
Mr. Turquet-Milnes in his able study of contemporary thought. 
Along with Bergson he considers, besides foreign influence, the 
chief French philosophers and scientists since 1840, showing 
Taine, Renan, and Compte in their relation to such men as 
Claude Bernard, Maine de Biran, Pasteur, Ravaisson, Renouvier, 
Secrétan, and Fouillée. Of the younger generation he includes 
various important writers on philosophy, for example, Frangois 
Pillon, Edouard LeRoy, Gaston Milhaud, Léon Brunschvicq. 
In the field of literature he discusses Paul Bourget and Maurice 
Barrés, novelists viewing with particular favor the Bergsonian 
philosophy. As literary disciples of Bergson, finally, he treats 
Paul Claudel, Charles Péguy, Jules Romains, Jean Moréas and 
Emile Clermont. | 

It requires much penetration to analyze the conflicting ten- 
dencies of philosophic thought. Thanks to a thorough acquain- 
tance with his subject, Mr. Turquet-Milnes has made his book 
broadly interpretative. He characterizes authors and tendencies 
with telling epithets. To be sure, like most critics seeking to 
trace the influence of a writer, he seems inclined to magnify 
that of Bergson. Similarly he now and then overestimates the 
philosophic contributions of Germany and England, considerable 
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as these were. Nevertheless, the author's opinions attest an 
accurate sense of values. Systems of philosophy, he remarks, 
are scarcely more than heroic fictions which, though they capti- 
vate the imagination, rarely survive a few centuries, often not 
even their own. 

This cautious attitude has been observed by the author in 
his appreciation of literary men. For instance, while he pays 
high tribute to Bourget’s art and to his philosophic ideas, he to 
our surprise notes ‘a serious lack of interest in his novels,” 
It is true that for Barrés he expresses almost unqualified praise, 
owing partly to the fascinating evolution of that ‘‘petrel of poli- 
tics’ from rabid individualism to ardent nationalism. Besides, 
our critic perceives the influence of Bergson in the evolution of 
Barrés more than in that of Bourget. No doubt there is in Berg- 
son’s conception of a vital impetus, L’ Energie Créatrice, a magic 
force which may draw man blindfold through life toward a better 
destiny. Behold, then, Barrés the egotist transformed into an altru- 


_ ist, the man who at first was so proud of his isolation now yearning 


for the atmosphere of his native Lorraine; the novelist who once 
exalted decadence and death, become a hero-worshipper, hostile to 
everything that saps the national energy. Mr. Turquet-Milnes ac- 
acclaims the evolution of Barrés as a triumph of Pragmatism. 
Even more evident is the influence of Bergson in the work of 
Charles Péguy, who in his short career passed dramatically from 
violent socialism to epic idealism. Although not Bergson’s most 
brilliant scholastic pupil, Péguy may well be regarded as his most 
talented free-lance. What is more, his criticism and his theology 
bear the Bergsonian imprint. Owing partly to Bergson, he came 
to realize, like Barrés, that the roots of our thoughts, striking down 
into an eternal past, give us our firmest and holiest support. 
Paul Claudel, if less distinctly a nationalist than Barrés and 
Péguy, has caught no less than they the spiritual significance of 
Bergson’s doctrine. Indeed, he has gone farther than Bergson, 
since he believes that the world is developing according toa 
definite theistic design. There is in Claudel much of nature’s 
missionary, happy to reveal to us the simple grandeur of the 
world. Says Mr. Turquet-Milnes: ‘‘We need only read his 
poetry to understand how, in seeking to reconstruct before 
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us the secret workings of his temperament, he plunges us into 
that inner stream wherein we move when unfettered by in- 
tellectualism.’’ Claudel’s dramas are remarkable for richness 
of language, elevation of thought, and psychological insight. 
Whether or not, as some critics assert, he is the greatest living 
French poet, we certainly owe his poetry to his belief in the 
superiority of soul over matter. Few Frenchmen profess greater 
contempt for materialism. 

The testimony of the remaining writers analyzed by Mr. 
Turquet-Milnes is unnecessary to establish the decline of French 
positivism with its cult of Science. It is obvious that the ideas 
accepted between 1850 and 1880 by most French scientists 
and men of letters regarding the efficacy of reason, the infal- 
libility of a certain kind of science, and the insignificance of our 
sentimental life, are no longer current. To-day we smile at those 
ultra-positivists who believed that by a diligent study of astron- 
omy, of geology, or of bacteriology they had discovered the 
fundamental agents of the universe. In truth, at the very 
moment when materialism seemed to triumph, not a few writers 
declared that pure reason could never furnish a serious basis 
for morality nor explain the origin of life. 

In brief, French science, latterly so arrogant, must now be 
content with the part of a sort of Cinderella, busied with retorts, 
lancets, herbariums, and the verification of facts. Even if its 
‘bankruptcy’ be less serious than Tolstoy and Brunetiére fore- 
told, we know that dissatisfaction with the positivism of his 
revered master, Taine, made Paul Bourget a traditionalist, 
although he remains, as before, a firm believer in the legitimate 
function of Science. Like Bergson and Boutroux, however, he 
seems to say: “Let us not be Science’s dupe, nor ask her for 
more than she can give.” Similarly the various present-day 
writers considered by Mr. Turquet-Milnes affirm that if we have 
certain physical needs, yet our moral needs are no less exacting, 
and that we require a moral nourishment conducive to life. 
Since every moral doctrine rests upon duty and presupposes 
liberty, they reject rationalism as a doctrine of death. 


H. ScHeirvey. 


Indiana University. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THe OLD TesTAMENT: A New TRANSLATION. By James Moffatt. Vol, 
I: Genesis-Esther. 1924. Pp. xi, 560. Vol. Il: Job-Malachi. 1925. Pp, 
xi, 470. New York: George H. Doran Company. 


Dr. Moffatt’s own rendering of Ecclesiastes XII: 10 expresses 
his purpose in making a fresh translation of the Old Testament: 
“The speaker's aim was to find pleasing words, even as he put 
down plainly what was true.” He does not think that his 
version will supplant the Authorized Version; but he believes 
that ‘something ought to be done at the present day to offer 
the unlearned a transcript of the Old Testament literature as it 
lies in the light thrown upon it by modern research;” and to 
that end he has attempted, single-handed, to translate from the 
original Hebrew into “effective and intelligible English’ what 
he hopes will become ‘ta new book for some readers here and 
there, more interesting perhaps and less obscure.” 

Dr. Moffatt would doubtless accept as still true the opinion 
uttered some two hundred years ago by Swift: “The translators 
of our Bible were masters of an English style much fitter for 
that work than any which we see in our present writings.”’ But 
he would not accept the sacerdotal superstition that the King 
James Version is a perfect expression of the Hebrew original. 
Language changes; many passages in the version of 1611 that 
were readily intelligible to the simplest mind in the days of 
James I are to the twentieth century reader obscure. And it 
is with the hope of clarifying, for the advantage of sucha 
reader, the thought of the Old Testament as it was understood 
by the persons to whom it was originally addressed that Dr. 
Moffatt has undertaken his task. 

To reproduce perfectly the thought and feeling of a remote 
Oriental civilization in a language so utterly unlike the ancient 
Hebrew as English is impossible. Literal accuracy must some- 
times be abandoned for renderings that will more nearly approx- 
imate the spirit of the Hebrew; figures of speech which lose 
their force when translated into English must be changed; con- 
crete images must be converted into abstract terms; word play, 
acrostics, popular etymologies must be sacrificed. 
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The name given to God by the Hebrews at the exodus pre- 
sents to the translator of a popular version like this an insoluble 
problem. In the Hebrew Torah the sacred name is represented 
by the four consonants YHWH. The translators of the Septu- 
agint render it freely “the Lord’; the authors of the King 
James Version and the English revisers of 1881 follow the Sep- 
tuagint; the American revisers substitute the erroneous form 
“Jehovah”. French translators have usually adopted “the Eter- 
nal”. Although Dr. Moffatt prefers the more exact scholarly 
rendering, ‘““Yaweh’’, he has reluctantly adopted the French rend- 
ering, “the Eternal’, which he feels is better suited to a pop- 
ular version, especially in its metrical suitability to the lyrical 
parts of the Old Testament. 

Another of Dr. Moffatt’s problems was to determine to what 
extent the modern reader understands certain passages which 
have become familiar to him through the Authorized Version. 
The twofold object in this new translation is clearness and collo- 
quialism, the attainment of which is likely to impress the zeal- 
ous traditionalist as sacrilege, as in the following illustrative pas- 
sages, against which are set for comparison the familiar corres- 
ponding passages of the Authorized Version:— 

Genesis 11:8: 


And the Lord God planted a gar- In the land of Eden, to the far 
den eastward in Eden; and there east, God the Eternal planted a 
he put the man whom he had park, where he put the man whom 


formed. he had moulded. 
Genesis Xxv : 29-30: 

And Jacob boiled pottage ; and One day Jacob was cooking some 
Esau came from the field, and he food, when Esau came in famishing 
was faint: from the country ; Esau said to Ja- 

And Esau said to Jacob, Feed cob, “Let me have a bite of that 
me, 1 pray thee, with that same red omelet there! I am famishing.” 
red pottage ; for lam faint: there- (Hence he was called Edom or 
fore was his name called Edom. Red). 


Some readers will question the efficacy of substituting park for 
garden; and omelet for pottage. Perhaps more accurate connota- 
tions would be created in the mind of the modern reader by ¢ract 
of land and stew, But even if these words are open to objection 
on the score of connotative accuracy, they at least have the 
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merit of startling the lazy mind into activity concerning the 
meaning of the text. Moreover, as a whole, the passages cited 
' gain decidedly in clearness. 

Other passages, which must remain genuinely obscure to the 
reader of the Authorized Version who lacks the means of critical 
interpretation, become in Dr. Moffatt’s version readily compre- 
hensible. For such passages the new translation is an illu- 
minating commentary :— 


Genesis iv: 6-7: 


And the Lord said unto Cain, “Why are you furious?” said 
Why art thou wroth? and why is the Eternal to Cain, “ Why are you 
thy countenance fallen? , downcast? If your heart is honest, 

If thou doest well, shalt thou not you would surely look bright? If 
be accepted? and if thou doest you are sullen, sin is lying in wait 
not well, sin lieth at the door. And for you, eager to be at you—but 
unto thee shall be his desire, and you ought to master it.” 
thou shalt rule over him. 


If this new version rested for its success merely upon its 
clarification of obscure passages, it would hardly justify the 
effort required to produce it. Its virtue lies rather in the fresh- 
ness and vigor which it gives to the Old Testament as a whole; 
in the added vividness and reality which it imparts to the old 
stories of the Hebrew heroes. 

In the actual translation of the text Dr. Moffatt has availed 
himself of the results of modern critical research. He has not 
annotated the text, because, like the authors of the King James 
Version, he does not wish to ‘weary the unlearned, who need 
not know so much, and trouble the learned, who know it 
already.” Nevertheless, he has provided various mechanical 
helps for textual understanding in the light of modern criticism. 

When changes in the position of passages are made, the 
chapter and verse numberings of the Authorized Version are 
retained, as in fact they are throughout the book, though the 
text is printed in paragraphs instead of verses. For con- 
venience of reference the various books are arranged in the 
order in which they appear in the Authorized Version. 

The two sources commonly known to scholars as J and E are 
differentiated from each other and from the rest of the text: 
extracts from the former are printed in italics; those from the 
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latter are enclosed within single brackets. Similarly, editorial 
additions and later interpolations are enclosed within double 
brackets, as, for example, the description of the hippopotamus 
in the Book of Job. 

The translation of Hebrew verse into exact and idiomatic Eng- 
lish presents a difficult problem. As is to be expected, Dr. 
Moffatt’s renderings of the lyrics suffer by comparison with the 
Authorized Version in richness of music. His version of the 
twenty-third Psalm, for instance, wholly lacks the grandeur of 
the familiar version. At the same time his verse translation, like 
his prose, frequently clarifies the thought. 

“A real translation,” says Dr. Moffatt in his preface, “is in the 
main an interpretation, and an interpretation may, of course, be 
novel without being either welcome or persuasive. Its effective- 
ness depends . . . . to some extent upon the willingness of the 
reader to detach his mind for the time being from time-honored 
associations.” Certainly, there are readers incapable of this 
detachment, ‘to whom Dr. Moffatt’s interpretation will make no 
appeal; but just as certainly there are other readers who will 
be grateful for the increased pleasure afforded them through Dr. 
Moffatt’s years of scholarly labor. 


Guy SHEPARD GREENE. 
Cornell University. 


A HISTORICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY OF THE GERMAN R&ELI- 
Gious DRAMA. By Maximilian Rudwin. University of Pittsburgh Stud- 
ies in Language and Literature. 1924. 


A sentence from the Preface describes more truly than its 
title the scope of this useful collection. Dr. Rudwin declares 
that ‘‘no attempt has so far been made to present chronologi- 
cally, with a historical sketch, a list of dramatic texts and pro- 
ductions covering almost the last thousand years.’’ To com- 
pile such a list has been his aim—an aim so abundantly ful- 
filled that it seems graceless to point out certain defects. One 
would not call attention to the meagreness of the historical sketch 
constituting the introduction were it not for the hopes raised by 
the title; for to give an adequate historical account would unduly 
swell the volume of the work, and the author makes no claim for 
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its being more than a ‘‘brief bird’s-eye view of the general his- 
tory of the religious drama in Germany.”’ 

We do not find this a critical annotated bibliography. There 
are no summaries or notes. The only critical apparatus that 
appears is one that many might justly question, namely, the 
arrangement of critical studies, not alphabetically or chronologi- 
cally, but, as Dr. Rudwin says, ‘‘according to their importance,” 
It is true that the second half of the book is devoted to (1) an 
alphabetical list of the critical articles (excluding those in Eng- 
lish on the contemporary passion plays), and (2) a check-list of 
the periodicals cited. But these are rendered quite useless for 
the purpose of cross-reference with the first half of the book 
because no page references to the citations there are given. 

The synoptic table of contents is an invaluable clue to what 
might, to the uninitiate, seem perplexing,—so multitudinous are 
the types, so enormous the mass of material, brought together. 
The arrangement throughout is logical, biblical history and the 
church calendar determining the grouping of plays— Christmas, 
Easter, Corpus Christi, individual saint’s plays, etc. Up to 1700 
A. D., each of these groups follows the chronological order in 
the main, but slight deviations from this are discoverable. For 
the plays after 1700, however, the chronological order has been 
abandoned and a geographical arrangement has been substituted, 
—an arrangement possibly bewildering to those not well ac- 
quainted with the German map, but one which has the advantage 
of bringing together plays which sometimes show influences from 
their neighbors. 

So sorely are topical bibliographies needed that all students of 
the German religious drama should be grateful to Dr. Rudwin 
for the vast amount of material which he has amassed and clas- 
sified. 


Mills College. 


Hope TRAVER. 


THE ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. By Albert Churchward, 
M.D., M.R.C.P., etc. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1924. Pp.xv, 422. 


The most valuable part of this book is the great mass of 
illustrations. There are fifty figures and sixty-eight full-page 
plates, most of them from Egyptian sources. 
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In spite of the valid definitions of Religion with which the 
book opens, the title is a misnomer. It should rather read: 
The Origin and Evolution of Certain Symbols and Ceremonies of 
Certain Religious Conceptions belonging to Primitive Humanity. 
It is true that many of these forms and ceremonies do represent in 
a crude way the great principles and realities of religion. These 
outward resemblances and of forms and ceremony, sometimes 
strikingly similar in their expression, and interesting and curious 
for that reason, do not, however, touch the real essence otf 
religion,—that is, its moral and spiritual values. They warn 
us that to give up the historical basis of Christianity would be 
not only to lose its beauty and meaning, but to lose as well its 
reality and power; the power not of ideas, however lofty and 
beautiful, but the power of a living Person, manifested in an 
actual human life and experience. 

As an exposition of Egyptian and African religious forms, 
rites, ceremonies and deities, the book is a mine of interesting 
specimens and illustrations. The connection of all these with 
Christianity, or with anything except superstitious and prim- 
itive rites and practices, the author does not succeed in estab- 
lishing. 

The lengthy comparison of Jesus with Horus, which forms a 
considerable part of the book, serves to show how supremely 
the facts and realities in the historical life of Jesus exceed 
in dignity, in real worth and in religious value, the fondest 
imaginations of man, and even man’s natural capacity to receive 
the perfect revelation of God. Most of the author's conceptions 
of the Christianity of the second and third centuries are derived 
from Gnosticism, where he does succeed in tracing close analo- 
gies, in names, forms, and ideas, with Egyptian symbols. 

In the transition from the old Egyptian religion to the 
new cult of Christianity, there was no factor of profounder 
importance than the worship of Serapis. As the Emperor 
Hadrian relates, in his letter to Servianus, ‘Those who wor- 
ship Serapis are likewise Christians: even those who style 
themselves the Bishops of Christ are devoted to Serapis’. 

The story [of Jesus] outlined in the canonical Gospels 


can be traced to the Annunciation, Conception, Birth and 
Adoration of the Child of the ancient Egyptians. 
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Apparently, according to this author, the sources of the New 
Testament as well as of Christianity are the Egyptian Ritual of 
the Dead and the Gnostic writing Pists Sophia. 

Almost the whole of the chapter entitled “The Cult of 
Christianity” displays such ignorance that it does not deserve 
the compliment of rational argument. We sincerely hope that 
the author’s account of the other religious cults is nearer the 
truth than what he tells us about ‘‘The Cult of Christianity’. 


CHARLES L. WELLS. 
The University of the South. 


SAINT FRANCIS OF AssIsI. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. 1924. Pp. 234. 


THE MysTICIsM OF SAINT FRANCIS. By D.H.S. Nicholson. Boston: 

Small, Maynard and Company. 1924. Pp. 394. 

Why should Chesterton write about Saint Francis? There is 
slight sympathy between the two spirits, and the greater has 
long since passed. This question occurred to the present writer 
long ago and is still unanswered, unless it be that like the 
ancient Sophists the modern finds nothing so pleasing as a good 
paradox. Still it may be acknowledged that Chesterton has 
made an interesting book—a book which will make many a 
reader feel much better acquainted with Saint Francis than he 
will actually be. 

The second book is more puzzling. Certain passages rouse 
real interest, appearing to be written with more sympathy than 
usual, yet it was not found possible to read the book through 
to the end. There were too many words in the way. The 
reviewer found himself thinking that some parts which he be- 
lieved he did understand were involved in longer sentences and 
more words than necessary, and inferred that this might be true 
to an even greater degree of those sentences and paragraphs 
which he penetrated as one might walk through a London fog. 
The treatment lacks clear thinking, difficult a subject as mys- 
ticism may be. In such a work a certain amount of exposition 
is required. This exposition must be understood by the reader. 
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If it is not clear to him, he can hardly help thinking that prob- 
ably it is not clear to the author. 
J. B. Epwarps. 
Wells College. 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE OF JOHN HUMPHREY NOYES, FOUNDER OF THE 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY. Compiled and Edited by George Wallingford 
Noyes. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1923. Pp. xiii, 416. 


This pious labor of love promises to continue in another 
volume telling of the famous Oneida community. The perfec- 
tionism of J. H. Noyes and its relation to Wesleyan perfectionism 
is brought out with some skill in this story of a soul’s travail. 
Chapter xxxv is quite enough to set forth the dangers of self- 
deception and unconscious hypocrisy to which even the most 
sincere perfectionist is exposed. Nothing could better bring out 
the character of Noyes and the peculiar nature of his ‘perfection’ 
than the following paragraph (p. 347):— 


Incontinent benevolence is, in my view, the cause of a 
great part of the sufferings of the saints. I mean that kind 
of benevolence which cannot scrutinize and reject the 
flatteries of hypocrites, which shrinks from inflicting the just 
penalty of guilt, which hopes where hope is vain and 
therefore injurious, which would fain love righteousness 
without hating iniquity. This has been the chief cause of 
my sufferings. By reason of ignorance and false education 
I have suffered my heart to bleed for reprobates, till I was 
almost too weak to do any good to God’s people. Such 
benevolence accomplishes nothing but the desolation of its 
subjects. It is a breach in the spirit, by which the heart’s 
blood is poured out not a sacrifice unto God, but a libation 
to that mother of abominations, who is described as being 
“drunk with the blood of the saints.” I judge by my own 
recovery, that God is about to “bind up the breach of his 
people, and heal the stroke of their wound.” 


Curious !—a sort of entente cordiale between Nietzsche and 
Noyes. 
T. P. Barey. 
The University of the South. 
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Etuics: IN THEORY AND APPLICATION. By Horatio W. Dresser. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1925. Pp. xviii, 509. 


This book is a companion tothe author’s text on Psychology, 
and has largely the same merits and demerits. The stiffness of 
style is, indeed, rather more conspicuous in the Z¢hics, inasmuch 
as a certain amount of glow seems requisite in writing on Ethics, 
especially for young people. 

The book is divided into the following parts: I. The Basis of 
Ethics; II. Goodness and Freedom; III. The Moral Life. 

In at least one paragraph Professor Dresser uses a little of the 
‘mustard gas’ of sarcasm, and succeeds only in showing his fail- 
ure to appreciate the New Psychology at its best, and in mis- 
representing even some of the extremists. Let the informed 
reader judge for himself (p. 422):— 


The over-confident disciples of psycho-analysis in our day, 
steeped in the literature of sex-novels, revelling in every- 
thing Freud says about repressions in the unconscious, re- 
acting against law and order, scoffing at Puritanism, glory- 
ing in the Soviet (which they idealize at a distance), and 
putting aside moral distinctions as sheer remains of the 
Mid-Victorian age, would fain have us believe that there is 
nothing good whatever in self-mastery. For the prime 
trouble with us is said to be ‘inhibition’ or self-suppression, 
and the great need, expression. Therefore the ‘New Psy- 
chology’ is a complete substitute for the scientific psychol- 
ogy of all the ages and for all ethics too. As for intellec- 
tualism, as for our educational system—what does it avail, 
when it makes of us, who might have been free, such pent- 
up, self-restrained mortals? 


We would advise Dr. Dresser to read the New Psychology as 
expressed in Dr. Hadfield’s Psychology and Morals. 


T. P. Barvey. 
The University of the South. 


EXPERIENCE AND NATURE. By John Dewey. The Paul Carus Founda- 
tion Lectures. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company. 1925. 
Professor Dewey here criticizes and corrects the conceptions 

of the early Greek philosophers. He points out the error in 

thinking that wisdom is inherent in material nature or in its 
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so-called laws, or that reality is completely external to man. 
Objects themselves contain neither wisdom, experience, nor law, 
nor do they react upon man with an effect that might be said 
to illustrate ideas of ‘good’ or ‘right’. Such ideas appear only 
from and through prolonged analyses of our various experi- 
ences with nature. As a practical issue, mental analysis is itself 
an ingredient and an influence in experience; and can, there- 
fore, change the reality of the future by directing conduct along 
mentally selected paths. 

The author denies the parallelism of mind and matter as 
asserted by Berkeley, Hume and Locke. He objects also to 
the Kantian concept that the world of nature outside of mind 
might be itself a mental creation, or that, if not unreal, this 
external matter is at least mentally unknowable. He believes 
that all knowledge comes from experience; that is, from an 
actual association of mind with matter. It is absurd to use this 
experienced association—or the product of it—as an instrument. 
for proclaiming that the association is impossible and unreal. 

In every experience with nature man can exercise choice. 
“Choice that is disguised or denied is the source of those 
astounding differences of philosophic beliefs that startle the 
beginner and that became the plaything of the expert.” 
There is contingency in experience, contingency which is itself 
_ due to the presence of Change; and, in this fact, selective dis- 
crimination, or choice, becomes an important factor in actually 
making experience. Speaking of the stabilized and fixed uni- 
verse as imagined by Aristotle, Professor Dewey remarks: 
“Perhaps it is a caricature to say that the ultimate of rea- 
son is held to be ability to behold nature as a complete mech- 
anism which generates and sustains the beholding of the 
mechanism.” 

Professor Dewey does not suggest specific methods of improv- 
ing experience; but, after criticizing those philosophies which 
attempt to separate mind from matter, he expounds his own 
belief, and then describes the accomplishment to be expected 
from an intensive mental analysis and criticism of experience. 
The scientific method of experimenting is justified, but science 
needs a broader vision, a wider landscape. 
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True philosophy, Professor Dewey says, should complement 
science. The empirical scientific method must be used by the 
philosopher. The adequate philosophy “has its source not in 
any special impulse or staked-off section of experience, but in 
the entire human predicament.”’ 

Professor Dewey calls for the broadening of the experimental 
method until it includes the “entire human predicament’. Our 
sciences are indeed too separated, and supposed beneficial 
action here often creates a greater pain there. The scientific 
industrialist scarcely ever looks out of his mechanical compart- 
ment at the biological and sociological considerations. The author 
illustrates the theoretical reasonableness of the empirical method 
which is now used only in a partial relationship with experience, 
and describes the evils of the narrow, one-sided application. 

Professor Dewey puts proper emphasis on the reality of 
Change. Unless Change is accepted as a fundamental char- 
acter, as a constant associate of living, all planned activities are 
futile. As he says, ‘Permanence, real essence, totality, order, 
unity, rationality, the unum, verum, et bonum of the classic 
tradition, are obviously eulogistic predicates.” He also remarks: 
“We confine ourselves to one outstanding fact: the evidence 
that the world of empirical things includes the uncertain, un- 
predictable, uncontrollable, and hazardous.” And again :— 


We live in a world which is an impressive and irresistible 
mixture of sufficiencies, tight completenesses, order, recur- 
rences which can make possible prediction and control; 
and singularities, ambiguities, uncertain possibilities, pro- 
cesses going on to consequences as yet indeterminate. 

The author fails, however, to suggest the cause or the char- 
acter of this all-pervading Change. Change may have a dual 
expression: it may be an undulation up and down, it may be 
a flowing stream, or it may be the two together. Professor 
Dewey does not tell us which of these different movements 
we can control by the exercise of choice, but intimates that 
it is more than the rhythmic oscillation. He says that the 
cause of change is the First Cause, and therefore unknowable; 
and second, that there is no necessary principle to be identified 
within Change as it occurs. He does not suggest that the 
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suppression or excitation of a wave-motion requires absolute 
power, and that the result may give adso/ute benefit or harm. 
He does not intimate that this control of physical wave-motions 
by mind-power may exhibit its greatest power to alter expe- 
rience; and that the flow of the mighty current of evolutionary 
Change may be quite beyond the control of any character 
developed through evolution. 

Human mind-power admittedly has now some ability to 
create experience, but Professor Dewey does not point out the 
self-evident limits. For example, the body may not be com- 
posed of elements other than those in external matter, so that 
the mind-power must accept the body-housing as it is given, 
and must adjust the experiences of living to its physical and 
chemical necessities. Man cannot alter the average temperature 
of the seasons, nor reduce the rain-fall. The velocity of light 
is not subject to our change. Man cannot prevent the eruption 
and devolution of radium, nor can he re-form radium from the 
simplified parts. The utmost power of mind in this respect 
seems to be that of reducing the physical wave-heights and filling 
up the hollows; thus tempering, not the average, but the partic- 
ular, influence of the physical environment. Apparently, the 
mind-power in men does not possess the ability to control the 
flow of the evolutionary current—but may readily soften or 
accentuate the undulations on its surface. Man cannot imagine 
his own future state, and cannot guide himself into the unim- 
agined. Unable to see ahead, he cannot lead himself up to the 
brink of the next evolutionary movement. He cannot act the part 
of Creator of himself. The cause of fundamental motion—of the 
change of physical averages—is outside of man, and is quite 


_ beyond his mental control. 


The philosophy this work expounds is far from complete. 
It is not a perfect synthesis, not a symmetrical sphere of thought 
with harmonious unity of form and idea; yet it is a really 
valuable addition to knowledge and suggestion. For its com- 
pact thoughts and wide appreciations, Experience and Nature 
should be read by every lover of truth. 


Hucu W. SANForD. 


Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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THE VIRGINIA FRONTIER, 1754-1763. By Louis K. Koontz, Ph.D. Baltimore: 

The Johns Hopkins Press. 1925. Pp. ix, 186. 

The two outstanding characters associated with the Virginia 
frontier during the French and Indian War were Governor Rob- 
ert Dinwiddie and George Washington, and this work has a good 
deal to say of their relations. The former is presented as “‘prob- 
ably the strongest colonial governor in the colonies at the period, 
and certainly the most persistent and resourceful in devising 
ways and means to save the North American continent for the 
English people.” (p. 13). Despite his lack of tact in the so- 
called ‘‘pistole fee’’ incident, he was a man of integrity, patriot- 
ism and clear vision. Especial emphasis is placed upon the wis- 
dom of his selection of Washington and his determination to 
fortify the Virginia frontier. The author appears successful in 
his effort to revise the traditional estimate of Governor Din- 
widdie, as well as the traditional explanation of his appointment 
of Washington as commander-in-chief of the Virginia forces. It 
appears that there is no basis for the theory that the appoint- 
ment was made against the wishes of the Governor, and only 
because of the pressure of public opinion. Washington, how- 
ever, was led by others to believe that Dinwiddie was hostile 
to him. 

The study is based largely upon source material, and is a topi- 
cal account of the defence of the frontier. Attention is given to 
the topographical aspects of the frontier situation; to the factors 
that hampered codperative effort among the colonies; and to the 
events of the time in which Washington participated. The style 
is clear, and shows considerable ability upon the part of the 
writer to narrate complicated events without causing the reader 
to be lost in the details. A good example of vivid narration is 
to be seen in the rapid summary (pp. 70-71) of Braddock’s 
defeat. Here we have a contribution to historical style, while 
in the estimate of Dinwiddie we have a contribution to his- 
torical judgment. The closing chapter on the forts on the fron- 
tier is followed by two appendices, which give a list of eighty- 
one pioneer forts, stockades and blockhouses, and illustrative doc- 
uments. The manuscript sources are listed on pages 174-175. 
There are the Washington Papers and others in the Library of 
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Congress; the Huntington collection at San Marino, California; 
and the Draper collection of the State Historical Society of 


Wisconsin. 
James Hart. 
The University of Michigan. 


PRIVATEERING AND PIRACY IN THE COLONIAL PERIOD: ILLUSTRATIVE 
DocuMENTs. Edited by John Franklin Jameson. New York: The 
Macmilian Company. 1924. Pp. xxvi, 619. 


It is to the great and lasting credit of the National Society of 
the Colonial Dames of America that a volume of generally 
inaccessible documentary material on colonial privateering and 
piracy should be edited under its inspiration and auspices, at a 
time when ancestor worship and myth-making are still the stock- 
in-trade of the defenders of patriotism. Few aspects of our 
maritime history have greater importance than the subject of 
privateering and piracy. Privateering, in our colonial period, 
assumed the proportions of an active leading industry, the 
foundation of many fortunes, and piracy was but the natural 
brother of authorized privateering, aiding in no small degree in 
the ‘development’ of American commerce. In practice the 
strictly privateering cruise was unprofitable, and, being far 
removed from the restraint of the law, it easily broadened into 
piracy.. Here is the picturesque deposition of John Hunter, who 
sailed on “the 4/ew dove of London so Caled” who tells how the 
St. John— 


came Rowing upp with two oars. . . . We haild them and 
Asked whenc thay were and thayer Answer was, from the 
Barbados. wee Asked who was there to friend. thay 
Answered peter prier, who said they had lost Camanos and 
were going to seeke for it Againe, but presently thay Clapt 
thayer helme a starbord and shered Abord us giving a volly 
of smale shott, in which they shot our master through the 
Arme, and so Came on bord and beate us doune in to 
the howld without Asking of us what wee weare and so Cut 
our Cable and presently put forth to sea. 


Agreements to commit piracy were not unknown, on shares, of 
course ; the parties to the agreement declaring :— 
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These are to satisfy you thatt our intent is to trade with 
the Spaniards. . . . Now Gentlemen these are to give you 
notice that if any one do make any Resistances against us 
one any factery [Editor’s note: on any pretext] hereafter 
shall bee severely punish according to the fact that hee hath 
committed and as you are all here at present you have 
taken your corporall oath upon the holy Evangelists to 
stand one by the other as long as life shall last. 


One should add, however, that the pirates were often our 
predecessors only, not our ancestors, for pirates were known to 
be caught and executed. E. M. K. 


Some Do Nor. By Ford Madox Ford. New York: Thomas Seltzer. 

1924. Pp. 329. 

This novel is not well organized, and not particularly well 
written, yet its hero, Christopher Tietjens (no hero to himself), 
is a strong man,—strong in his genius for work, strong in his 
restraints and tolerances, and strong even in his mistakes. He 
reminds one of Hamlet’s characterization of Horatio :— 

A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 

Hath ta’en with equal thanks — 
and of Ibsen’s individualistic saying: ‘“‘The strongest man upon 
earth is he who stands most alone.’’ He suffers often and 
deeply; he finds himself ‘a sort of lonely buffalo: outside the 
herd;” he thinks, feels, serves, wonders, and at last loves, but 
always with a fineness of fibre that scorns self-seeking and that 
expresses itself in two simple words: “Gentlemen don’t.” From 
the point of view of the society in which he moves, he isa 
failure, because he hates cant and compromise. His silent pride 
is distrusted and assailed. To him, ‘the only thing that matters 
is to do good work.” ‘One has to keep on going. . . Principles 
are like a skeleton map of a country —you know whether you're 
going east or north.” 

Vividly as some of the scenes are drawn (as in the golf and 
suffrage chapter, at the Duchemin breakfast party, and in the 
conversation carried on by Father Consett and Tietjen’s wife 
and her mother), too many of these do not tie in adequately 
with the main story, but seem to have been written for their 
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own sake. Mr. Ford (as Mr. Hueffer) was Conrad’s early 
occasional collaborator, and adopts here, with rather negligible 
skill, the formula of indirection that he declares Conrad and he 
gradually evolved, the zig-zagging, spider-web-spinning method 
which in a plot and motive of this kind is not strongly indicated, 
but is apparently employed, as the islanded chapters are, to play 
with. “To get such a man in fiction,’ Ford writes elsewhere, 
you could not begin at his beginning and work his life chrono- 
logically to the end. You must first get him in with a strong 
impression, and then work backwards and forwards over his 
past.” Again, although Mr. Ford knows much of what art 
means, he does not seem to know that art has a morality of its 
own, not conventional and not partisan, to be sure, yet not 
perversely pornographic, either. G. H. C. 


MEEK AMERICANS. By Joseph Warren Beach. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press. 1925. Pp. xi, 222. 


This is a fascinating book. It contains twelve finely drawn 
vignettes .of life and travel in France and Italy, lighted with 
delicate touches of wit and humor. It comes somewhat as a 
surprise from one whose previous writings have been so closely 
confined to weightier subjects. 

As will be remembered, Mr. Beach's first literary ventures 
were books of verse. One feels the lyric quality in Meek 
Americans combined with a dash and a gaiety which one imagines 
are the result of freedom from academic work and a /aissez-aller 
which has allowed him to give free rein to spontaneous thoughts 
and fancies. Especially well done are the chapters on “Meek 
Americans’, the Depravity of Europeans’, “The Beggar 
in the Forum”’, and “The Dirty Street”’. 

On pages 24 to 27, his description of the lovers in the Luxem- 
bourg Garden, and of the embarrassment of the young lady 
companion, unused to public display of affection, is a gem of 
word-painting. Cousin Rachel in the Casino at Monte Carlo 
and at the Carlton is delightful. The motherly solicitude of the 
American woman travelling in Europe with her grown son com- 
bines in a few pages humor, irony and philosophy. Although 
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these sketches are made in a holiday spirit, yet underlying them 
all are a keen insight into the other man’s point of view anda 
warm humanitarianism. M. G. W. 


AFRICAN CLEARINGS. By Jean Kenyon Mackennie. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Company. 1924. 

Here is a group of charming sketches that tell of the forest, 
the native and the missionary. There is much of poetry in the 
style, with its rhythmic repetitions and’its picturesque and musical 
phrases; there are courage and humor in this picture of the hard- 
ships and luxuries of missionary life; there are understanding 
and appreciation in the stories of the native. 

The author finds the forest, after ‘‘the clamors of light in the 
clearings,” a ‘pool of shadow and of peace.” It has beauty, 
solitude, mystery, butno terror. Surely for her God has “charged 
his angel legions” and she has not been afraid. Of the many 
descriptions that please us, one is of that marvel of the morning, 
“the high enchanting ray of sunlight’ which the natives call 
“the bath of the monkeys.” The monkeys come up from the 
shadows to the roof of the forest to bathe in the first ray of 
morning and the last ray of evening light. Then there are the 
drums—the dance drum, and the call drum, which is the radio 
of the forest. Everyone has a drum name, a proverb in itself, 
often highly ironic. A certain small but able person is called 
“The little parrot has eaten all the palm nuts;”’ another is “You 
are the limit, the limit of beauty.’ If one wishes to learn of 
true hospitality, he should read the ‘book’ of Melom Ngoe. It 
is full of the same irony, keenness and naiveté with which we 
are familiar in certain philosophic sayings of our Southern 
Negroes. B. R. S. 


THE CAROLINIAN. By Rafael Sabatini. New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1925. Pp. 414. 


While this story is more than a scenario padded to the pro- 
portions of a novel, one suspects that the silver sheet must have 
obtruded alluringly upon the manuscript in the making, for 
while the dialogue is ample and well-handled, there are all the 
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main structural features which the scenario demands. No 
suspense is sustained beyond the endurance of a motion picture 
audience, and melodrama is always at hand. The most romantic 
episode of the story is the secret and highly dramatic marriage 
of the hero and heroine. This takes place one morning aboard 
a British vessel anchored in the Charles Town harbor and is 
made public that same day by the artless device that makes the 
officiating minister garrulous. The flaws of craftsmanship, how- 
ever, will not affect the pleasure of Mr. Sabatini’s public, and 
the cleanliness of this story, with its spectacular heroism and 
its wholesome rewards and punishments, will furnish harmless 
entertainment. K. T. S. 


A STUDY OF THE PROSE WoRKS OF JOHN DONNE. By Evelyn M. Simpson. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1924. Pp. vi, 367. 


Since the appearance, some twenty-five years ago, of Dr. Jes- 
sup’s John Donne and Mr. Gosse’s Life and Letters, considerable 
impetus has been given to the study of the life and work of 
Donne, notably through the achievements of his ablest critic, 
Professor Grierson, who, in his edition of the poems and in the 
prefatory essay of his Metaphysical Lyrics and Poems of the 
Seventeenth Century, has increased our understanding of the 
poet and his work. But the emphasis has been upon Donne’s 
poetry: with the exception of Mr. L. Pearsall Smith’s volume 
of extracts from the sermons, Donne’s prose, partly because of 
its inaccessibility, has received scant attention. For this reason 
Mrs. Simpson’s study is particularly welcome: it supplies a de- 
ficiency in our knowledge of the prose itself, and at the same 
time helps to make clearer our understanding of the poems and 
of the personality of Donne. 

The complexity of Donne’s character has often been remarked. 
Most of his critics have accepted Walton’s verdict that ‘‘of all 
great men he is the one of whom least is essentially known.”’ 
But Mrs. Simpson, unwilling to accept as a mere enigma the 
contradictions in his nature, has attempted to resolve them; and 
her conclusion is that ‘‘a close study of his works, prose as well 
as poetry, makes it clear that his was no case of dual personality. 
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. . . . There is an essential unity underlying the flagrant and 
manifold contradictions of his temperament.’’ He was always 
an eager seeker for ‘‘a Truth which was also Beauty and Good- 
ness,’’ and it was this constant search that gave unity to his life, 
and made it possible for the gay ‘‘Jack Donne’’ of the Songs 
ana Sonnets to write also the sermons and devotions of the grave 
Dean of St. Paui’s. 

Mrs. Simpson’s study includes an excellent sketch of Donne’s 
life, in which are gathered up for sound critical evaluation the 
various conflicting opinions of early biographers. There are 
chapters on Donne as man of letters and as theologian; and an- 
other, of more special interest, on the sources and significance 
of the two elements in his thought that have led his readers to 
regard him as an ‘intellectual’ poet—the medizval and the 
mystical elements. 

These two elements pervade all his work; and Mrs. Simpson, 
by correlating Donne’s expression of them in his poetry with 
that in his prose, throws new light upon his work and personal- 
ity. In order to accomplish this purpose, she has carefully ana- 
lyzed the various prose writings. Bzathanatos, in which Donne 
examines the question ‘‘whether Self-Homicide is so naturally 
sinne that it may never be otherwise,’’ she regards as an ‘‘exer- 
cise in casuistry,’’ illustrating Donne’s proficiency in the meth- 
ods of scholastic disputation. The Essays in Divinity, which 
Mr. Gosse described as ‘‘in the main mere notes for sermons,”’ 
contain, in Mrs. Simpson’s opinion, the most systematic exposi- 
tion of Donne’s philosophical ideas; arid for this reason she has 
summarized the Zssays at some length. The greatest space, how- 
ever, she devotes to the sermons and the letters, because, in ad- 
dition to their value as a manifestation of Donne’s thought, they 
have special virtues: the sermons show Donne as a great master 
of English prose; the letters reveal him to us as he appeared to 
his friends. 

The chapter on the letters is particularly significant because 
in it are printed a number of hitherto unpublished letters, which 
substantiate Walton’s description of the intimacy between Donne 
and Sir Henry Wotton, and shed fresh light upon the period 
before Donne’s marriage, between 1597 and 1601. Especially 
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diverting is the one in which he expresses his opinion of the value 
of reading, and more specifically of Dante :— 


I am no great voyager in other mens works: no swallower 
nor devourer of volumes nor pursuant of authors... . To 
know how to liue by the booke is a pedantery, & to do it is 
bondage for both hearers & players are more delighted 
with voluntary then with sett musike. And he that will 
liue by precept shalbe long without ye habite of honesty: 
as he that would every day gather one or two feathers might 
become brawne with hard lying before he make a feather 
bed of his gettings. . I find it true that after long read- 
ing I can only tell you how many leaves I haue read . 
yet I read something. but indeed not so much to avoyd. as 
to enioy idleness. Even when I begun to write these I flung 
away Dant the Italian a man pert enough to bee beloved 
& to much to bee beeleeued. .. . . 


The casual reader is likely to be deterred, in the latter half of 
the book, by two things which are of interest to the scholar: 
numerous lengthy quotations and a mass of bibliographical infor- 
mation, some of which is new. But the book as a whole is read- 
able; and the first half, in which is contained the more general 
discussion, will be attractive even to the reader who has no 
scholarly interest in Donne. Mrs. Simpson has a full knowl- 
edge of her subject and sound critical judgment; and her book 
is a worthy addition to our knowledge of a writer whose work is 


perpetually fresh. 
. Guy SHEPARD GREENE. 
Cornell University. 


Wie MEIN VATER IMMENSEE ERLEBTE. By Gertrud Storm. Vienna and 
Leipzig: Hélder-Pichler-Tempsky A. G. G. Freytag G. m. b. H. 1924. 
No other foreign classic in any language has made so pro- 

found an impression on American high school and college stu- 

dents as has Storm’s /mmensee. It has been edited twenty 
times for the use of our students of German, and has been trans- 
lated again and again. There is a mysterious something in its 
allurement which has tempted untold numbers of foreign readers 
to try to reproduce it in their own tongue. Half-a-dozen times in 
the reviewer's own experience, innocent beginners have written 
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him for advice as to the marketing of an E:nglish version; and when 
he wrote them that he had himself seen several English versions 
in print, he was compelled to add that at a tender age he had 
prepared a complete translation himself. /mmensee grips by its 
incomparably effective use of the device of renunciation. ‘’Tis 
better to have loved and lost . . .”’ sings Tennyson; and he 
might have completed his quatrain with the metrical equivalent 
of ‘than to have loved and won—in case one aspires to literary 
success.’ 

How many eyes have overflowed at the heartbreaking simplic- 
ity of the ending: “He did not look back; he walked on rapidly ; 
the quiet farm sank farther and farther out of sight behind him, 
and before him rose the great, wide world. . .”” But Theodor 
Storm’s daughter and constant companion has admitted in her 
latest little volume of memories that the original ending —it 
was probably the rough criticism of Storm’s faithful friend Tycho 
Mommsen which redeemed it—occurred only after several pages 
more of aimless detail. Reinhardt fares to North Germany, 
marries, loses child and wife, and so forth,—dilution of the 
“great, wide world” wnich robs it of both its terror and its 
charm. So it appears that one of the perfect endings in the 
world’s slender store of great stories might easily have been 
different, and anything but a perfect ending. 


Roy Tempe House. 
The University of Oklahoma. . 


Mrs. MEYNELL AND HER LITERARY GENERATION. By Anne Kimball 
Tuell. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1925. Pp. xi, 286. 


Professor Tuell reviews in sixteen chapters the artistic career 
of Alice Meynell, poet of rare and delicate distinction, essayist 
of refining charm, and critic of kind but high standards. One 
of these chapteys is reprinted from the SEWANEE Review for 
April, 1923. In the Review for October, of the same year, 
there appeared a review of Zhe Poems of Alice Meynell. Pro- 
fessor Tuell’s long and close acquaintance with her subject and 
her happy manner of developing it make her book of decided 
value. 
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THe AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DAviID CROCKETT. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1923. Pp. 328. 


We welcome to the Modern Students’ Library this autobiog- 
raphy of the most celebrated American hunter of the twenties 
and thirties of the last century. Besides the autobiography the 
editors have included in the volume an Account of Colonel 
Crockett's Tour to the North and Down East, and Colonel 
Crockett’'s Exploits and Adventures in Texas. The last is cer- 
tainly spurious, but contains material of that highly picturesque 
frontier life of Texas in the grand old days of her war of inde- 
pendence. Crockett was no Lochinvar of the Canebrake. 
Coarse, callous and indelicate he certainly was, by his own 
confession. But the iron and grit in the man win our admira- 
tion, and he dies transfigured into the hero and the martyr at 
the epic siege of the Alamo. S. L. W. 


HIGHWAYS OF CANADIAN LITERATURE. By J. D. Logan and Donald G. 
French. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart. 1924. Pp. 418. 


The book has been looked for. It is the first reasonably 
adequate effort to write a history of English literature in Canada 
from 1760 to the present. To be sure, the policy is rather too 
generous. No few writers are mentioned and discussed whose 
writings are not literature in any critical sense, yet in a large 
text of this character this was perhaps almost inevitable. The 
treatments of real artists, such as Archibald Lampman, Charles 
G. D. Roberts, Bliss Carman, Duncan Campbell Scott, Marjorie 
Pickthall and others, are of considerable interest and value, but 
elsewhere we find a good deal of cluttering and hobby-riding. 
Mrs. Mackay’s work is treated too sketchily, and Theodore 
Harding Rand should have been considered as a poet, not 
merely as an anthologist. Miss MacMurchy’s fine Chi/d’s House, 
too, is regrettably overlooked. The volume represents much 
hard work, however, and prepares the way for the more carefully 
critical text that must some day follow. 
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TALES OF HEARSAY. By Joseph Conrad. New York: Doubleday, Page & 

Company. 1925. Pp. xv, 120. 

This volume contains four tales (among the first and the last 
he wrote) from Conrad’s pen. ‘Zhe Warrior's Soul is easily 
the best of the four. The title of this posthumous book was 
one that its author had intended to use for a now impossible 
future collection. Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham supplies 
a not too critical introduction. 


Borrow. SELECTIONS, WITH EssAys BY RICHARD ForD, LESLIE 
STEPHEN AND GEORGE SAINTSBURY. With an Introduction and Notes 
by Humphrey S. Milford. New York: Oxford University Press. 1924. 
Pp. 223. 

All good Borrovians will welcome the appearance of this little 
volume containing some fifty selections from Lavengro, The 
Romany Rye, The Bible in Spain and Wild Wales, together 
with a chronological table, useful notes and the three unspar- 
able essays named in the title. Borrow stands by himself, and 
he stands firmly. This book provides those who do not know 
him with a really excellent introduction. 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE; TREASURE ISLAND; KIDNAPPED; VIR- 
GINIBUS PUERISQUE. By Robert Louis Stevenson. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Company. 1925. Pp. ix, 384; xi, 370; xv, 333- 

Everyman's Library has issued these Stevenson classics in its 
pleasing format. 


Our Sussex PARISH. By Thomas Geering. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Company. 1925. Pp. xviii, 253. 

These sketches of life in a small Sussex community (Hail- 
sham) will give the reader the kind of pleasure to be derived 
from Cranford and A Window in Thrums. The author’s father 
was a ploughboy who afterwards became a shoemaker, leaving 
that business to his son. Geering did not begin to write until 
past sixty. In 1884, five years before his death, his essays and 
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sketches were published under the title of Our Parish, a 
Medley. The work is now reprinted, with an introduction by 
Arthur Beckett, who rightly finds something of the aroma of 
_ Lamb in these racy, shrewd, old-fashioned chapters. 


Six PLays. By Rachel Lyman Field. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

1924. Pp. xi, 153. 

Miss Field’s whimsical talent and happy, homely, dialogue 
are given adequate plot-frames, and make special appeal to 
youth and the spirit of youth. Three Pills in a Bottle and Wis- 
dom Teeth represent the two no doubt extensible ends of her 
range. The one is significant fantasy, the other a little roman- 
tic farce. Professor George P. Baker supplies a foreword. 


CONTEMPORARY PLAYS. SIXTEEN PLAYS FROM THE RECENT DRAMA 
OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA. Selected and Edited by Thomas H. 
Dickinson and Jack R. Crawford. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1925. Pp. vi, 650. 

The period represented by this collection is the first quarter 
of the twentieth century. The selections are fairly well made, 
except that some rather inferior work is included as filling out 
the American quota. Despite the editors’ belief to the contrary, 
the English stage since 1910 has retained its advantage, because 
it has been more artistically conscientious. 


Peer Gynt. By Henrik Ibsen. Translated by William and Charles 
Archer. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1923. Pp. xvii, 347. 


This Theatre Guild edition of Peer Gynt comprises the Ar- 
cher introduction and translation (revised); a comparison of the 
text with the abridged playing version; and a note by Theresa 
Helburn, Executive Director of the Theatre Guild, on the 
processes that made possible the Guild’s beautiful and memor- 
able performance at the Garrick Theatre, New York, in 1923. 
Especial but not undue emphasis was given by the Guild to 
the Fourth and Fifth Acts, which, as the specific cross-references 
attest, were intended by Ibsen to serve as more or less ‘natural’ 
applications, echoings, consequences, of the supernormalism of 
the earlier acts. 
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Too Mucu Money. By Israel Zangwill. New York: The Macmillan 

Company. 1925. Pp. x, 102. 

That the author of 7he Melting Pot, Plaster Saints and The 
War God should be willing to put his name to so banal and 
tiresome a farce as this—to say nothing of expressly praising it 
in a prefatory note— is hard to understand. It is not only his 
poorest play, but one of the most ineffective of recent dramatic 
efforts in its kind. 


THe CuieF BriTIsH DRAMATISTS. Edited by Brander Matthews and Paul 
Robert Leider. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1924. Pp. xviii, 1084. 
Although the title of this collection claims too much for 

the contents, the twenty-five plays included fairly well exhibit 

dramatic development on its theatrical side from the Middle 

Ages to the end of the nineteenth century. Shakespearean 

plays and the modern closet drama are not represented. There 

is acompact little essay on “The Theatre in England”, and ade- 
quate notes and lists are supplied. 


STORIES FROM GREAT OPERAS. By J. Walker McSpadden. New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1923. Pp. x, 393. 

This is a group of simply told stories, expanding and explain- 
ing the plots of a number of the more popular operas, and sup- 
plementing the author’s earlier work, Opera Synopses. It is 
pleasingly illustrated. 


EDITORIAL NOTICE 


Having withdrawn from the University of the South to be- 
come Professor of English in Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Canada, the undersigned regretfully foregoes with this issue 
further editorial connection with the SEwaNEE Review. He 
asks his colleagues and the contributors with whom he has had 
such agreeable relations to accept this expression of his grate- 
ful appreciation, and hopes that the Review, as the years pass, 
will ‘“‘grow from more to more.” 

GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE. 
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University of Wisconsin Studies 


STUDIES IN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


No. 1.—British Criticisms of American Writings. 1783-1815. By William 
B. Cairns. Price, 50 cents. 

A survey of British comment on American books during the nascent period of American 
national life, looking forward to an investigation into all aspects of the relations between 
the intellectual elements of the two nations during the first fifty years of American inde 
pendence. 

No, 2.—Studies by Members of the English Department. Price, $1.00. 


ume or miscell papers in various fields of English scholarship; dedicated to 
Professor F. G. Hubbard on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his entering the 
service of the University. 


No. 5.—Classical Studies in Honor of Charles Forster Smith, by his col- 
leagues. Price, $1.00. 


In Preparation 


The Position of the Roode en Witte Roos in the Saga of King 
Richard III, by O. J. Campbell. 

Goethe’s Lyric Poems in English Translation prior to 1860, by 
Lucretia Van Tuyl Simmons. 


STUDIES IN HISTORY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


No. 1.—The Colonial Citizen of New York City, by Robert Francis Seybolt. 
Price, 50 cents. 
A source-study of the essential characteristics of citizenship practice in colonial New York 
poe 0 indicating by documentary evidence the medieval English ancestry of the citizen of 
y. 


Orders should be sent to the SECRETARY OF THE REGENTS, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Progress Printing Company 


NASHVILLE :: CHATTANOOGA ::JMEMPHIS 


Clements Paper Company, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Dear Clements: 


You have heard that we landed that fat con- 
tract from a host of competitors. It may be we 
had the stuff. It may be that the style and finish 
of your papers were right. We used CASTLE BOND 
stock, with envelopes to match, on this large order 
for office stationery. That helped some. Obliged 
for the tip. Anyway, we landed. 


Congratulate us, 
I. M. GOING, Mgr. 


Ohe B. H. Stief Jewelry Co. 


Official Jewelers to The University of the South 


DIAMONDS 


AND RICH GOLD JEWELRY 


Patek, Phillips @ Co. and American Watches 
Ecclesiastical, Fraternity Goods 
Sterling Silver Goods, Art Goods, and Cut Glass 


Expert Repairing of Jewelry and Watches 
All Work Warranted 


Our mail Order Department is prepared to handle your busi- 
ness. Write for 96-page catalogue. 


Ose B. H. Stief Jewelry Company 


Jas. B. Carr, Pres. & Mgr. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Established 1845 


Royal Insurance Co., Limited 


OF LIVERPOOL 


‘¢ Leading Fire Insurance Company of the World”’ 


Incorporated 1811 


Newark Fire Insurance Company 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 
“ The Oldest Fire Insurance Company in New Jersey” 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 


HURT BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 
MILTON DARGAN, Manager 


M. MIKELL \ po W. Q. SLAUGHTER, 
S. ATKINSON / “SS * Managers Agency Superintendent 


F. 
VU. 


CLASSES OF BUSINESS WRITTEN:—Fire, Tornado, 
Marine, Automobile, Tourist Floater & Sprinkler Leakage 
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Fairness and Courtesy to the Traveller 


Beauty in Best 
Construction Restaurant 
Homelike in 
in the South 
Atmosphere 
Metro- HARRY 
politan in HALFACRE 
Service Manager 


THE DISTINGUISHED HOTEL OF 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


BOOKS FREE FOR THE POSTAGE 


To MINISTERS, STUDENTS FOR THE 
MINISTRY, AND FOREIGN MISSIONARIES 


BY EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 


Any or all of the following three cloth-bound volumes will be forwarded to any minister, 
theological student, or foreign missionary, who will send us 15c. to cover mailing cost 
for each book, without further cost or obligation of any sort. 


ARCANA CcELESTIA, VOL. 1 


Takes up the first nine chapters of Genesis, verse by verse, and brings out the internal 
or spiritual meaning that lies within the literal story. It helps greatly in making clear the 
account of the Creation, of the Garden of Eden and of the Flood, and strengthens one’s 
belief in the Holy Bible as the very Word of God. 585 pages. Postage, I5 cents. 


HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, AND HELL 


Gives a clear and rational explanation of the nature of death, of man’s entrance into 
the spiritual world, and of the organization of that world and of the life therein, These 
presentations are in harmony with the teachings of Holy Scripture. 

350 pages. Postage, 15 cents. 


DIVINE LOVE AND WISDOM 


Treats of the creation of the universe. Explains the trinity in God. 
277 pages. Postage, 15 cents. 


We act as Distributing Agents for these books, and can unreservedly recommend them 
as of great value in your work. In order to secure these books enclose currency or 
stamps and address Department D. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
EAST WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 
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[REAL ESTATE. MORTGAGE LOANS 
NVESTMENT BANKERS 


GLORIA 


SUPREME HIGH PATENT 


Che Flower 


in the field of flours 
Bight Always in All Ways 


WRITE OR WIRE 


Mashville Roller Mills 


THE RED MILL 
NASHVILLE, TENN., U.S. A. 


EVERYBODY TELLS 
EVERYBODY 


Hutter Brust 
BHread 


IS BEST 
dn 


MADE BY 


Nashville Baking Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Neely, Harwell & Co. 


WHOLESALE 


Dry Goods and Notions 


HOME OF 
Eclipse Brands 


Distributors of Buster Brown Hosiery 


Nashville, Tennessee 


We Give Service 


Established 1887 


Collins & Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
Wholesale Grocers 


2329-31 First Avenue 2328-30 Morris Avenue 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Vaughan Hardware Co. 


HARDWARE 
IMPLEMENTS 
BUGGIES 


Crockery and House Furnishings 


WINCHESTER, TENNESSEE 


Bos Evans, Representative 


Hirsh-Wickwire 


Edenheimer-Stein Clothes 
Boyden Shoes, Knox Hats 


Church St. & Fifth Ave. Nashville, Tennessee 


Steed-Leonard Furniture Co. 


Office Telephone 96 Residence Telephone 2 


The Leading Dealer of 
Franklin County 


UNDERTAKERS EMBALMERS 


Sewanee Representative: 
JOE RILEY 
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The Favorite in the 
American Homes for Generations 


Enterprise 
Stoves, Ranges, Heaters 
Furnaces 


Supremacy has been vouchsafed to the Enter- 
prise by thousands of the nation’s best cooks 
and housewives. Each year has wisnessed marked im- 
provements and ad- 


vancement in popu- 
Built by the y, 


South’s Master 
Stove Builders NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


DAUNTLESS 


Superior to All Flours 
_ Made For Those Who Care For Quality 


LIBERTY MILLS 


NASHVILLE - - - TENNESSEE 


Peerless Creamery Co. 


Manufacturers of 


FANCY SHERBETS, ICES AND 
PASTEURIZED ICE CREAM 


Local and Long Distance Telephone 
Main 2877-2878 


615-17-19-21 East Main Street - Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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MAGAZINE PRICES HAVE BEEN CUT 
Big Reduction for a Limited Period 


Now is the time to place your magazine order for next year. Publishers have cut 
their prices. We offer you an added saving by our special clubbing arrangements. 
These clubbing prices are lower than magazine prices have been for over two years. 
You will pay more later for the same magazines—if you delay placing your order. 
You can avoid delays and save money by subscribing now. 

Magazines me be sent to different addresses and begin with any month. Present 
subscriptions will be renewed for a year from date of expiration. 


Lowest Prices Obtainable; 


Grumiaux Guarantees - < Prompt and Efficient Service; 
Personal Attention to Details. 


RATES CHEERFULLY QUOTED ON ANY LIST OF MAGAZINES DESIRED 


Every Special Magazine Club Listed Here Is a Real Bargain 


Sewanee Review....1 yr.. $2.50} All3for | Sewanee Review....1 yr.. $2.50) All 3 for 
*Womans Home Compan.! yr.. 2.00 $6.00 | Popular Science Monthly. yr.. 3.00 $7.00 
*American Magazine....1yt.. 2.50 [ Saving | Metropolitan.......... Tyr.. 3-00 [ Saving 
Publisher’s Price .......... $7.00) $1.00 $8.50) $1.50 
*To one address. 


Sewanee Review. ...1 yr..$2.50 All3z for | Sewanee Review...1 yr..$ 2.50) All 3 for 
American Magazine..... 1yr.. 2.50 | $6.00 | Atlantic Monthly...... 1yr.. 4.00 | $8.00 
Colliers Weekly........ Tyr.. 2.50 [ Saving | Travel Magazine ...... Tyr.. 4-00 Saving 
Publisher’s Price .......... $7.50} $1.50 Publisher’s Price ......... $10.50 } $2.50 
Sewanee Review...1yr..$ 2.50} All3zfor | Sewanee Review...1 yr..$ 2.50 } All3 for 
Tyr.. §.00 | $8,090 | Century............. lyr.. §.00 $8.50 
lyr 3-00 Saving | Review of Reviews....1yr.. 4.00 Saving 
Publisher’s Price.......... $10.50 } $2.50 Publisher’s Price ......... $11.50 | $3.00 
Sewanee Review....1yr..$2.50 All3for | Sewanee Review...1 yr..$ 2.50) All 3 for 
1.00 | $5.00 | Scribners Magazine ....1 yr.. 4.00 | $8.00 
Tyr.. 4-00 [ Saying | World’s Work........ Tyr.. 4.00 Saving 
Publisher’s Price.......... $7.50) $2.50 Publisher's Price. ........ $10.50 | $2.50 
Sewanee Review....1yr..$2.50 All3for | Sewanee Review...1 yr..$ 2.50 All3 for 
Lyceum Maagzine...... Tyr.. 2.00 | $5.00 | Harpers Magazine ..... Tyr.. 4-00 $8.00 
The Midland.......... 2.00 Saying | Scribners Magazine. .... Tyr.. Saying 
Publisher’s Price .......... $6.50 $1.50 Publisher’s Price ......... $10.50 } $2.50 


Sewanee Review....1 yr..$2.50 ) All3z for | Sewanee Review...1 yr..$ 2.50 ) All3 for 
N.Y.Times Book Review.1 yr.. 1.00 | $6.00 | Leslie Weekly.......1yr.. 7-00 | $12.00 
Review of Reviews ..... Tyr.. 4.00 [ Saying | Life or Judge.........1yr.. 7-00 f Saving 


Publisher’s Price........... $7.50} $1.50 Publisher’s Price .........$16.50 } $4.50 
1@~ ORDER NOW AND TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THESE SPECIAL BARGAINS 
GRUMIAUX News and Subscription Co., 175 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Enclosed find $.......22-000. for which send periodicals mentioned to addresses given below: 
Send The Sewanee Review to Magazine to 


MARK SUBSCRIPTIONS NEW OR RENEWAL 


Renewal subscriptions will be extend ©d from present date of expiration. New subscriptions 
will begin with current issues unless otherwise indicated. Use magazine subscriptions as gifts 
for your friends and relatives. Canadian and foreign subscriptions require additional powtage. 
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LEBECK 


Bros. 
First In Nashville 


—For Ladies’ Smart 
Apparel 


—For Chic Millinery 
—For Ladies’ Footwear 


and for saving you money. 


Dependable 
Merchandise 


When trading at Castner’s, 
one has the satisfaction of 
knowing that all merchan- 
dise purchased is backed by 
a guarantee of service and 
satisfaction ;—for nothing 
but quality merchandise is 
sold at Castner’s. 


We give Surety Coupons 
which afford a saving of 
2 per cent to 6 per cent. 


ORY ceo. 
“The Pout Pisce to Shen 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


A Unique 
and Very Important 
Contribution 


The Business 
of Life 
By W. Sanrorp 


is important for 


. Business Men 
. Statesmen 

. Philosophers 
. Biologists 

. Scientists 


for it offers a theory of 


. Business cycles 

. Economic principles 
. Evolution 

. Idealism 

. Government 

. Law 


by combining in one large 
work (two volumes) an inter- 


woven argument in which } 
Economics, Philosophy and | 
Biology are associated and | 


related. 


Two volumes, Net $10.00 


At all booksellers or from the | 


Oxford University Press 


American 35 W. 32nd St. | 
Branch New York | 
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Benson Printing Gompany : 
> 136 Fourth Avenue, North :: Nashville, Tennessee « 


OLLEGE ANNUAL EXPERTS. 

We make a specialty of high-grade 
School and College Printing—catalogs, an- 
nuals, booklets, programs, papers and mag- 
azines. This season we are printing fifty- 
five Annuals for colleges in ten different 
states. Send for Specimen Book. 


The 1915-16-17-18-20 Cap & Gotwn printed by us. 


00000000 


Say it with flowers 


Nashville Chattanooga 


Up-to-Date 

Baking Powder 
Mfgrs. 

Up-to-Date 

Coffee Roasters. 
Servus Brand 
Grocery Distributors. 


Stagmaier @ Co. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Henrp Pilcher’s Sons 


Established 1832 


Pipe 
Organs 


With all Modern Accessories 
of practical value 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Correspondence 
Solicited 


Highest Award at Wiorln’s Fait 
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Auto Accessories, Elecrical, Plumbing, Mining, 
Mill, Railroad, Contractors’ and Factory 


SUPPLIES 
Hardware, Paints, Roofing, and Machinery 
“We give service and sell supplies” 


JAMES QUPPLY 


ERVICE 


UST-RIGHT 


C CHATTANOOGA, 
0. TENN. 


Mills & Lupton Supply Co. 


THE HOUSE OF SUPERIOR SERVICE 


Everything for the Industries 


Phones, Main 115, 608, 1475, 5008 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


The Silk Store 


of the State for 
Seventy Years. 


We will be pleased to 
send you samples. 


1 Foulards of the best 
quality—both in solid 
colors and figured. 


1 Crepe Venus for skirts. 


1 Silks in Gingham ef- 
fects. 


1 White Silks of beauty 
and fine quality. 


Thompson & Co. 


Fifth Avenue Nashville, Tenn. 


W. A. Case & Son 
Mfg. Co. 


170 Second Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Supplies for Plumbers, 
Steam-Fitters, 
Mills 
and Factories. 


Vitro Closets,Perfection 
Indoor Chemical 
Closets, 
Mueller Pipeless Fur- 
naces and Kenney 
Ourtainless Showers. 


— 


Southwest Review 


(Formerly The Texas Review) 


Edited by Jay B. HUBBELL 


The new Southwest and the new West 
are finding expression in the pages of 
the Southwest Review, and the result 
is a magazine rich in sectional color- 
ing but prevailingly national in out- 
look. The life of an important and 
representative American region is re- 
flected in its articles on literature, 
art, politics, social affairs, religion, 
education and business. 


Published Quarterly at 


Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


50 cents a copy $2.00 a year 
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SPURLOCK-NEAL CO. 


Wholesale Druggists 


Fine Chemicals, Domestic and Foreign Fancy Goods, 
Druggists’ Sundries and Soda Water Supplies 


Manufacturers of 


Pharmaceutical Preparations 


214-216 Second Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


GALE, SMITH & CO. 
INSURANCE 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


FIRE, AUTOMOBILE 
RAIN, HEALTH, ETC. 


204-5-6-7 Independent Life Bldg. 


Nashville, Tennessee 


PHONE ORDERS AT OUR EXPENSE 
Main 22 SUT Main 19 
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“TELL IT IN GATH” 


By Joseru A. OscoopE 


“ This book should be in every re library. It is not only good literature, but it contains a 
vast amount of correct historical and literary facts which I have never seen in any other volume." — 
Joun TROTWOOD Moors, State Librarian, Nashville, Tenn. 


The contents of the book are comprised in seven chapters as follows: 1° 
The Tradition of New England Ascendency; 2. The Enigma of Puritan- 
ism; 3. Puritan Culture; 4. Southern Character aud Tradition; 5. The 
South and the Civil War; 6. Poe, the Artist; 7. Art and the Nineteenth- 
Century Bourgeois. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50, postpaid. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS OF SEWANEE TENNESSEE 


INSURANCE-—all forms issued 


Complete protection Disability ; Surety Bonds; Steam Boiler; 
Burglary ; Life; Liability in all branches; Fire and Tornado. 


Special and Prompt Attention to Sewanee Lines 


District Manager The Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York, 
and Aitna Life Insurance Company of Hartford. 


Office Phone 37 V. R. WILLIAMS, 
Residence Phone 121 Winchester, Tenn. 


THE SPRAGUE CO. 


WINCHESTER’S 


Big Department Store 


Largest Assortment—Best Values 


See Our Optometrist WENGER 
for Glasses AUTO COMPANY 
NORTON’S 
JEWELRY STORE Buick 
WINCHESTER, TENN. Motor Car Distributors 
Remiring, Viewolas Bold on | and Accessories 
Easy Terms. Telephone 100 Winchester, Tenn. 


Taylor Hardware Company (Inc.) 


Hardware, Buggies, Wagons, Harness, Implements, 
Stoves, Queensware and House Furnishings 


Custom-made Harness a Specialty Winchester, Tennessee 
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THE 


South Atlantic Quarterly 
(Established in 1902) | 
| 
| 


Durham, North Carolina 


Cosmopolitan in Scope, 
Generous in Policy, but 
Emphasizing The Liter- 
ary, Social, and Kco- 
ern States. : $3 


Issued Quarterly 
Single copies, 75c Subscription, $3.00 
Address: 


The South Atlantic Publishing Co. 
Durham, North Carolina 
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William and Mary College 


Quarterly 
@ 
Historical Magazine | 
Published by the College 
EDITORS: ; 
J. A.C. CHANDLER 
President of the College 
| KE. G. SWEM 
Librarian of the College 
@ The purpose of the editors is to i 
print documentary material and 
original contributions relative to " 
Virgina history, biography and i 
genealogy. Genealogical queries, if : 
briefly stated, will be printed free. 
Subscription, $4.00 per year 
} 
Address THE LIBRARIAN, 3 


| William and Mary College, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 
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“Superior Quality” 


BRAND 


of 
Cadet Uniforms 
and Caps 


Put an end to all uniform trouble. 
They are the highest standard in 
materials and construction, the real 
requirements for cadet service. 


Your school can secure them. 
Send for cadet uniform catalog. 


THE HENDERSON-AMES CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


JEMISON | Trigg, Dobbs @ Co. 
Estate AND |. Chattanooga, Tenn. | 
: South Pittsburg, Tenn. 
INSURANCE Harriman, Tenn. 
Co. Fort. Payne, Ala. 
Stevenson, Ala. 
REAL ESTATE Wholesale Grocers 
GENERAL INSURANCE 
LOANS complete line of 
Fancy Groceries | 
211 
Norta T Exclusive distributors for 
STREET Admiration El Rio Tan | 


Charles Denby Red Dot 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA and other well-known cigars 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 


Sewanee, Tennessee 


Opened in 1868. Located at Sewanee, Tennessee, 
on the plateau of the Cumberland Mountains, 2,000 
feet. above the level of the sea. Sewanee hasana- — 
tional reputation as a health resort all the year — 
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The Departments of the University are: 


SCIENTIFIC, 
ACADEMIC, 
THEOLOGICAL 


The scholastic year opens in September, and is | 
divided into four terms, Fall, Winter, Spring and 4 
Summer. 


For catalogues and other information, address 


BENJAMIN FINNEY, 


THE SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY ~~ 
rprepares boys for this and other Universities and 


for business. For catalogue and other information, at 
saddress THE SUPERINTENDENT, Sewanee, Tenn. 
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